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Football Wins Third Sta Shutout 


Peeper SAS ae TY 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


College Democrats and Repub- 
licans met for a heated debate cov- 
ering both national and interna- 
tional issues Thursday in the fourth 
event of this year’s Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium. 

Effectively sandwiched between 
the visits of conservative Ann 
Coulter and liberal Michael Moore, 
the debate was aimed at promoting 
discussion on issues ranging from 
gay marriage to the ongoing War 
on Terror. 

A disparity between the two par- 
ties was clear from the debate’s on- 
set. Democratic senior Chris 
Tallent, junior Jim Byrnes and 
sophomore Saul Garlick stressed 
that their party stood for decades of 
social progress, while Republican 


senior Eric Wolkoff, junior Justin 
Klatsky and sophomore Justin 
Bristow insisted that the Republi- 
can party has a monopoly on re- 
sponsible foreign policy. 

The first three debate topics per- 
tained to different aspects of U.S. for- 
eign and domestic policy. The spe- 
cific questions referred to the results 
of the War on Terror, the effective- 
ness of the Patriot Act, and the role of 
the U.S. in limiting weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Republican debaters claimed that 
the War on Terror, in the form of 
Afghanistan and Iraq abroad, and in 
the form of the Patriot Act domesti- 
cally, was largely successful. 

They argued that those policies 
have been responsible for ousting of 
al-Qaida from Afghanistan and of 
Saddam Hussein from Iraq, as well as 
the dissolution of 36 terrorist organi- 





‘All Politics is Local 
begins speaker series 


KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


The All Politics is Local Sympo- 
sium held its first ever event Tues- 
day night, a debate on the death 
penalty. 

The event, titled Capital Punish- 
ment in Maryland featured mod- 
erator and audience questions that 
were directed at a panel of four ex- 
perts. 

State’s Attorney Joe Cassilly and 
Baltimore Sun journalist Gregory 
Kane argued for the death penalty. 
Cassilly, who has served as the state 
attorney in Harford County since 
1982, argued that the death penalty 
is necessary to foster both deter- 
rence and retribution in serious 
cases. 


Kanelosthis own brother toa mur- 
der and believes the death penalty 
should only be used in limited cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr. Stephanie Gibson, a profes- 
sor at the University of Baltimore, 
and Maryland Attorney General Jo- 
seph Curran argued against the 
death penalty. 

Curran, who has served as Lieu- 
tenant Governor and in both the 
Maryland House of Delegates and 
Senate before being appoint Attor- 
ney General in 1986, argued that 
“our society is not benefited from 
the termination of life of one citi- 
zen.” 

Gibson, currently a board mem- 

ber of Maryland Citizens Against 

State Executions, pointed to what 
CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 
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Gregory Kane (left) was among those who debated the death penalty. 
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; : RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore defensive back Jim Sanders lunges for a deflected pass in the Blue Jays’ 30-0 victory over Dickinson College last Saturday. 


MSE Symposium hosts political debate 


zations. 

Democrats responded by claim- 
ing that Bush failed to win the War on 
Terror by his own definition, because 
to date the U.S. has not caught Osama 
bin Laden. 

Further, they argued that America 
has moved from Afghanistan, where 
there were al-Qaida operatives, to 
Iraq, where there are none, and that 
the Patriot Act has served more to 
curtail the civil liberties of innocent 
people than to arrest and charge those 
guilty of wrongdoing. 
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SAC announces 
budget crisis 


Unprecedented budget shortage prompts 
institution of “Red Zone” funding policy 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Student groups are in the “Red 
Zone.” 

Faced with an unparalleled finan- 
cial crisis, the Student Activities Com- 


| mission (SAC) is left with $25,376.17 


of the $415,000 that was allocated to 


| student activities this year. In an 8.5 


| hour meeting last Thursday, the SAC 





issued of America’s role in the con- | 
trol of weapons of mass destruction. | 


Both agreed that America has a | 


role in doing so, but they were still 


separated on the implementation of | 


that policy. 

Bristow insisted that “the United 
States will not acquiesce to the de- 
mands of other nations,” going on 
to say that attacking totalitarian 
Iraq, whether or not they have weap- 
ons of mass 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





executive board created the emer- 


| gency “Red Zone” amendmentwhich 


implements heavy new restrictions 


| on student group funding in times of 


budget crisis. 
“This is a completely unprec- 


| edented situation,” said SAC Politi- 


cal Action Liaison Grace Gallick. “The 


| idea of not having money was really 


not something that was confronted 
by any other board this close to the 
beginning of the year.” 

The amendment, which was 
emailed to all student group leaders 


| by their respective executive liaison, 


defines the Red Zone as when the 


| SAC has “less than 1/10 remaining of 
| its annual allocation.” Although the 
| emails arrived over a span of several 
The sides were less divided on the | 


days, with some sent only this week, 
the policy took effect as oflast Thurs- 
day. A SAC General Assembly meet- 
ing is scheduled for Tuesday to fur- 
ther explain the policy to leaders of 
the 185 SAC groups on campus. 
“We’veknown [the situation], but 
it got to the point where we had to do 
something,” Wardlow said. Officers 
point to the addition of 15-20. new: 
SAC groupslast year anda fiscal bud- 
get this year that did not increase to 
accommodate them. Cultural Liai- 
son Jon Groce suggested that the 





Hopkins Scientist wins Nobel Prize 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A Hopkins scientist has won this 
year’s Nobel Prize in chemistry for 
his study of cell membranes. Dr. Pe- 
ter Agre a professor of biological 
chemistry at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, will share the award 
with Roderick MacKinnon ascientist 


| at Rockefeller University. 


In 1991, Agre’s lab made a major 
discovery by locating the channels 
that regulate molecule transport in 
cells. 

“Tt is a remarkable honor to re- 
ceive a Nobel Prize, because it not 
only recognizes discoveries, but also 
their usefulness to the advancement 
of fundamental science,” Agre saidin 
a Hopkins press release. 

Agre has been affiliated with 
Hopkins for over 20 years. He re- 
ceived his medical doctorate in 1981 
before accepting a fellowship at the 
University of North Carolina. 

He came back to Hopkins shortly 
thereafter, where he worked in the 
Departments of Cell Biology and 
Medicine. A few years later, in 1993, 
the department of biological chemis- 
try offered him the job that he has 
held ever since, professor in the De- 
partment of Biological Chemistry. 

“It is amazing and gratifying that 
the Nobel committee feels our work 
has accomplished that milestone in 
just 12 years, ” Agre said. “That’s warp 
speed in molecular chemistry and it 
could never have happened as fast as 
it did without the wonderful resources 
and collaborators available at Johns 
Hopkins. This is an honor for the 
entire Hopkins family.” 

Inan message sent to students and 
faculty, President William Brody ex- 
tended his congratulations to Agre. 
‘We are honored by his association 
with us and we offer him our deepest 
and most enthusiastic congratula- 
tions,” Brody said. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences, which awards the prize an- 
nually, released a statement in which 
they explained their decision. 

“This year’s Nobel Prize in Chem- 
istry rewards two scientists whose dis- 
coveries have clarified how salts and 
water are transported out of an into 
the cells of the body.” 

Agre becomes the 30th person as- 
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Nobel Prize winner Dr. Peter Agre won for his study of cell membranes. 


sociated with Hopkins to wina Nobel 
Prize. 

He is also the second person affili- 
ated with Hopkins to win a Nobel 
Prize this year. 

Dr. J.M. Coetzee, a visiting profes- 
sor in the Writing Seminars won the 


[NSO Eee ett'S 


Nobel Prize in literature. 
His tenure at Hopkins, though, 
was only a six-month period in 1989. 
Last year, Dr. Riccardo Giacconi, 
currentlya research professor of phys- 
ics and astronomy at Hopkins won 
the Nobel Prize in physics. 


ISSUE 


W. SOCCER IS TAKING CHARGE! 
Anawesome freshman duo pulled 
women’s soccer ahead of Ursinus on 
Saturday. The Lady Jays ruled the 
field again on Wednesday, upsetting 
Washington College, Page Al2 


DUST OFF YOUR LABCOAT. 
Think internships in college are 
for over-achievers? Think again. We 


have some insights into the value of 
getting some experience under your 
belt — even if it is boring. Page B1 


THE STROKES NEW ALBUM 

Is This It was the was a landmark 
album. Two years later, has The 
Strokes’ follow up album, Room on 
Fire, delivered the same magic? Find 
out in this week’s arts pages. Page B7 





board may have been too lenient in 
approving some of the earlier pro- 
posals, driving them to the Red Zone 
situation. 

The new restrictions on group 
funding proposals primarily affect 
Class B groups, which do not have 
annual budgets and are funded by 
event. Class B can not request fund- 
ing prior to September, unlike Class 
A groups which request annual bud- 
gets in April. Funding will no longer 


‘be granted for off-campus events “not 


vital to the function of the group.” 
The caps for hiring speakers and fund 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


Student groups 
voice concerns , 
shift funding focus 
for “03-’04 year 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


With sweeping budget changes set 
to take place in the Student Activities 
Commison’s (SAC) funding policy, 
Hopkins student groups are already 
looking at budget cuts for the upcom- 
ing year, to be made while in “The 
Red Zone.” 

At a $25,376.17 operating budget 
as of this Tuesday, compared with an 
$79,379.22 budget at the same point 
in 2002, the SAC has been forced to 
drastically change funding allocations 
for the 2003-2004 year, and created a 
“Red Zone” amendment, to define a 
situation, such as the present one, in 
which the board’s budget at 1/10 of 
their annual allocation. Whileanum- 
ber of Class A groups that draft an- 
nual budgets received their allocations 
in the spring of 2003, any additional 
requestss, and all proposals for Class 
B groups are severely curtailed by the 
Red Zone situation. 

Under the new resirictions, events 
approved in the past will no longer be 
approved under the Red Zone, ac- 
cording to Executive Chair Ben 
Warlow. One of the largest changes in 
the policy is the suspension of off- 
campus groups that are “not vital to 
the function of the group.” 

In the past, the SAC had not criti- 
cally evaluated the importance of an 
event in terms of the organizations 
survival, according to Performing Arts 
Liason Sara Marten. “If it was 
fundable, there was really no good 
way to choose,” she said. 

Marten said that, without newly 
defined policies, the group had'to stick 
to consistent funding practices to es- " 
cape the problem of conflicts of inter- 
est or arbitary decisions. “We [didn’t] 
want to form into an arbitrary group 
of people that fund on a whim,” she 
said. 

However, in the current red zone 
situation, Marten said the past poli- 
cies couldn’t continue: “Philosophi- 
cally it works, practically it doesn’t,” 
she said. 

While the SAC has not fully dis- 
closed the completely revised fund 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A4 
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Student Info. System Mattin hosts Morph 


gets anew director 


BY KIM PARKER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The new Internet Student Infor- 
mation System (ISIS), which is ex- 
pected to provide a single portal 
where Hopkins students will be able 
to manage everything from regis- 
tration to billing has a new execu- 
tive director, is on schedule for full 
implementation by the summer of 
2005, and has a new executive di- 
rector. 

Since the project began in March 
of 2001, Robert Evans, executive di- 
rector, has led the University 
through the first phase of ISIS. 

That particular phase has in- 
volved the implementation of a 
common database during March of 
2003. 

However, in September, Barbara 
Shaffer replaced Evans in the directo- 
rial position. 

Shaffer will now lead the staff 
through the complete implementa- 
tion of ISIS. 

Other schools that have already 
implemented similar plans include 
University of Arizona, University of 
New Haven, University of Chicago 
and Tulane University. 

At Hopkins, ISIS will serve as a 
focal point for applicants, students 
and faculty alike. ISIS will be orga- 
nized into four modules: admis- 
sions, registration, financialaid and 
billing. 

The first of the four modules, 
admissions, is intended to allow fu- 
ture Hopkins applicants to experi- 
ence a more user-friendly applica- 
tion process. 

ISIS will allow prospective stu- 
dents to track the status of their ap- 
plications on the web. 

It will also handle all contacts 





with the applicants, and provide re- 
quirementand school history track- 
ing. 

The second module willbe slightly 
different from the current online reg- 
istration process in the sense that it 
will attempt to give professors more 
ways to reach their students via the 
World Wide Web. 


However, students willstillbe able | 


to perform the same basic functions, 
such asadding and dropping courses, 
reviewing grades and requesting tran- 
scripts. 

New features will allow faculty 
members to post syllabi and grades 
online. 

In addition, ISIS will allow regis- 


ment restrictions, employ an auto- 
matic waiting listand configure terms 
and schedules. 


Financial aid, the third module, | 


will allow applicants to submit fi- 


nancial aid information online and | 


beable to track the application. Cur- 
rent students will also be able to 
track award information on the 
website. 

However, ISIS willalso allow stu- 
dents to view their award history, 


use the National Student Loan Data | 
System (NSLDS), and calculate an | 


Estimated Family Contribution 
(EFC). 

The last of the modules, billing, 
will allow students to do more than 
receive bills online. 


ISIS allows students to pay elec- | 


tronically using either e-checks or 


credit cards, if the students” respec- | 
tive school accepts credit card pay- | 


ments. 

The ISIS billing module also of- 
fers third-party billing, fast cash 
payment entry and cash drawer 
management. 
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NEWS 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Discussing the record industry and 
the emergence of MP3s, Stephen Janis, 
Chief Operating Officer of Morphius 
Records, kicked off this year’s Mattin 
ArtMunchdiscussionserieslast Thurs- 
day. 

The Mattin Art Munches are free, 
monthly presentations and discussions 
about current issues in the art world, 


| held the first Thursday of each month. 








In his presentation, Janis provided 
his insight regarding the record indus- 
try, having witnessed both large and 
small record labels at work. He criti- 
cizedlargecompanies for whathecalled, 
“overcharging customers for CDs and 
fostering poor relationships between 
artists and the labels representing 


| them.” 
tration staff to define course enroll- | 


Janis discussed the impact of 
digital music technology several 
years ago and the fact that revenues 
at all the major labels have dropped 
significantly since that time. Now 
that digital music production and 
distribution are reaching full matu- 
rity, executives have been pressed 
to either embrace and utilize the 
online market or combat it. While 
most large companies chose the lat- 
ter path, according to Janus, many 
independent companies, like 
Morphius, elected to employ the 
former method. 

According to Janis, there are sev- 
eral reasons why this approach makes 
sense. He also thinks these are the 
reasons why small, independent la- 
bels have flourished recently, while 
big labels have floundered. 

“First of all, you just have basic 
overhead to deal with,” said Janis. 
“Independent labels will have one 
person do everything that seven or 
eight people do at bigger labels. 
Also, we’re not generally going to 
spend a ton of money on things like 
advertising because the bands doa 
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ALLIE BERKEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Morphius Records Chief Operating Officer Stephen Janis spoke at this year’s first Mattin Art Munch. 


lot of it on their own. Because we 
pay the artists mostly based on how 
many records they sell, there isn’t 
nearly as much focus on paying roy- 
alties.” 

These conditions all allow the 
artists to focus on being musicians, 
rather than products. Janis contin- 
ues, “Artists thus engender a little 
more loyalty with the people who 
are buying their records. They’re 
actually more likely to buy a record 
from the punk culture because with 
big labels people just think “oh, well 
they already have a ton of money, 
so I'll just download the song I 
want.” 

Despite ongoing court battles, 
record conglomerates appear to be 
giving in, although reluctantly. Uni- 


Democrats and Republicans square off 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
destruction, sends an important mes- 
‘sage to other potentially hostile Arab 
nations. 

Democrats argued in favor more 
diplomatic, multilateral solutions, ad- 
vocating the Anti Ballistic Missile 
Treaty of which President Bush had 
dropped out. 

The next four questions per- 
tained to domestic issues, and 
brought to the table the issue of gay 
marriage, one that generated heated 
debate. . 

The Republicans argued that gay 
marriage would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the family structure, and that 
society would reject children of gay 
marriages. 

The Democrats fervently dis- 
puted these points, stating that 
those in favor of gay marriage only 
support an expansion of the Ameri- 


can family structure, which they 
argued leaves gays on the outside. 
“Because youare gay, youcan’t par- 
ticipate fully in America,” empha- 
sized Tallent. 

In regards to the concept ofa mar- 
riage between a man and a woman as 
a social structure, Tallent responded 
by saying, “The straight family is a 
social structure, but wasn’t racism a 
social structure that we took down?” 

The audience cheered loudly for 
the Democratic stance, making gay 
marriage the only issue of the evening 
that elicited sucha uniform response. 

Many felt that the debate con- 
cluded without the emergence of an 
obvious victor. : 

“While I ideologically side with 
the Democrats and believe that their 
responses on the whole were more 
animated, well-versed and made 
more sense than those of the Repub- 


licans,” said freshman attendee Aaron 
Glaser, “I did not feel that either side 
had aclear victory in the debate. Nei- 
ther side made that culminating point 
that seemed to give them the edge.” 

The gay marriage issue was the 
only one that garnered an emphatic 
response in favor of one side, with 
both the Republicans and Democrats 
presenting cases for their positions in 
most other issues. 

Butaccording to the groups them- 
selves, the purpose of the debate was 
not to determine a victor, but rather 
to increase the awareness of political 
issues on campus. 

“Both sides were able to air their 
opinion,” said Bristow. “There were 
issues on which each side was alter- 
nately strong and weak, and I think 
the audience got a good sampling of 
each.” 

Byrnes echoed a similar senti- 








Library unveils Sheridan portrait 


BY BRADFORD KIM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hopkins celebrated years of con- 
tributions from Champ and Debbie 
Sheridan Thursday when they cel- 
ebrated the unveiling of a portait of 
the two donors in the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library. 

The ceremony featured a picnic 
as well as the unveiling of the paint- 
ing, which hangs ona wall above Q- 
Level. 

“We definitely wanted it to be 
more laid back, more informal, 
rather than something stuffy. We 
wanted to encourage students to 
attend, so we decided to go the hot 
dogs and hamburgers route,” he 
told The Gazette. 

The Sheridans have long been 
major benefactors for the Univer- 
sity. 
In 1994, R. Champlin and 
Debbie Sheridan made a $20 mil- 
lion contribution to‘almost double 
the library’s endowment for its fu- 
ture renovation. 

Thanks to the contribution of the 
Sheridan, the University has made 
major renovations and added many 
amenities, such as a Digital Knowl- 
edge Center and an updated elec- 
tronic catalog to the Eisenhower Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Sheridan graduated from 
Johns Hopkins with a bachelor’s in 
business. 

After years of working at his 
father’s printing business, he 
bought Everybody’s Poultry Maga- 
zine Publishing Co. for $1000. 

Over time, he formed this com- 
pany into the Sheridan group which 
became one of the nation’s largest 
medical and scientific printers. 


& 





By 1989, he was elected as one of 
the University’s Board of Trusteesand 
later chaired the Eisenhower Library 
Council. 

Ms. Sheridan has been an active 
patronin the leadership of the Friends 
of The Johns Hopkins University Li- 
braries. 

In 1998, the Eisenhower Library 
and its special collections at the 
Garrett Library, the George Peabody 
Library and the Hutzler Reading 
Room, were re-dedicated as the 
Sheridan Libraries to recognize their 
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ALLIE BERKEN/NEWS-LETTER 
The portrait of the Sheridan’s was unveiled at a ceremony at the MSE. 


generosity. 

“We've been very hands-off in 
terms of what or howthe gift has been 
used, knowing that really should be 
the University’s decision and the 
library’s decision, so we haven’t tried 
to steer that in any way,” he told the 
Gazette. 

Nonetheless, they are in full con- 
fidence with how the University has 
been using the money and express 
their approval, “I think there have 
been some incredible changes here,” 
he told the Gazette. 





ment, remarking that “The Hopkins 
community usually lacks political 
debate, so it was great seeing a large 
turnout. Hopefully we shed some 
light on some key issues facing the 
nation.” 





versal Records recently lowered the 
wholesale price of their releases (the 
price that stores pay to buy albums in 
bulk) by over a dollar in many cases. 
However, this is only a dent in the 
system, according to Janis. 

“It’s actually gotten to the point 
where CDs often cost about $18.99, 
whichis more than most DVDs cost - 
$14.99. Thisisjustbad business. Plus, 
why should people be paying more 
for a CD than they do for a one hun- 
dred-million-dollar movie produc- 
tion? Universal basically didn’t have 
any choice but to lower their whole- 
sale price,” said Janis. 

Janis believes that the internet is 
the most valuable tool for a new, up- 
coming artist right now. “Even 
though it seems counterintuitive to 
allow people to ‘steal’ your music by 
putting it online, the internet is still 
relatively untapped. Think ofit as an 
international record store; the limits 
are few.” 

He continues, “Most of our artists 
sell the mostalbums onlineat websites 
like interpunk.com. We havea band 
on our label - No Cash - they haven’t 
reached superstar status, but we’re 
selling a ton of their CDs, andits most 
specifically online. The past 10 or- 


ders for their new album have conte 
in from Delaware, Nevada, 
Copenhagen - all over the world. 
They've accomplished something 
that mostartists couldn’tachieve even 
after a massive tour, all because of the 
virtual marketplace.” 

Janis, a veteran producer and 
songwriter, spent the majority of his 
career working with such bignamehip- 
hop artists as DJ Kool, Biz Markie and 
Jay Z. While owner and operator of 
CLR records, he expanded his base, 
producing six consecutive Billboard 
charting singles as wellas collaborating 
with Rick Rubin’s American Records. 

One year ago he joined the team at 
Baltimore-based punk label 
Morphius Records, home of such 


astists as the Slow Jets, and comedian _ 


Lewis Black. i 

Janis is also trying to spread his wis- 
dom to younger generations, teaching 
amusicand technology class theSchool 
of Communications at Johns Hopkins. 

Regarding the Art Much, he said, 
“J thought it was great to see so many 
people there. But there’s so much 
more to talk about. It’s great to get 
out there and see what people want, 
what they’re interested in, and what 
really matters to them.” 





Series hosts a death penalty debate 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

he called an inconsistency of race and 
capital whenit comes to death rowcases. 

The Panel, which was moderated by 
Johns Hopkins Political Science Pro- 
fessor Dr Jennifer Culbert, answered a 
number of questions on topics ranging 
from what role the victims families 
should playin deciding whether to seek 
the death penalty in court to the idea if 
publicexecutionandrising ethical con- 
scious of the country and the world. 

Curran argued that numerous mis- 
takes that have been made in death 
penalty cases, both in Maryland and 
the U.S. Curran stated thatwithsomuch 
riskinvolved, the death penalty was not 


the best option. Cassilly and Kane 
agreed that changes had to be made to 
the system, but did not say capital pun- 
ishment should be outlawed. 

The Maryland state moratorium 
on executions, started by former gov- 
ernor Glendening and lifted by presi- 
dent governor Ehrlich was a frequent 
subject of discussion. 

The moratorium is unique to 
Maryland and was in place till the 
completion ofacomprehensive study 
by the University of Maryland on the 
faults of capital punishment. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
hada table at the event aimed at giving 
audience members information after 


the debate ended. College Democrats 
and College Republicans were both of- 
fered tables, but they declined. 

Co-chairand co-founder of All Poli- 
tics is Local, Hopkins senior Andrew 
Kelly said the purpose of having other 
groups presentat their events will allow 
students “to go out and get involved.” 

Hopkins senior Brendan Costigan, 
the other co-founder and co-chair of 
All Politics is Local, was excited to get 
such prominent speakers for the de- 
bate. 

The next All Politics is Local event 
willbe on Oct. 16at7 p.m. in the Glass 
Pavilion, entitled The Impact of Race 
on Baltimore City Politics. 





Low funds force SAC to take action 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
ing food trips have each been cut by 
50 percent. Funding for all entertain- 
ment, including DJs and dances, has 
been terminated. 

The SAC, chaired by Student 
Council (StuCo) Treasurer Ben 
Wardlow, is responsible for delegat- 
ing finances to all student activities. 
SAC receives initial annual funding 
from the office of the Dean of Student 
Life under the Student Activities Al- 
location, which is “a lump sum for 
their [SAC] discretion,” Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell said. Money 
is first directly allocated to StuCo or- 
ganizations, including the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium and the 
Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming. The contingency is given to the 
SAC to delegate among the remain- 


| ing 185SAC groups on campus. Each 


proposal is reviewed and approved 
by the SAC executive board, which is 
made up of eight elected liaisons each 
responsible for a delegation of stu- 
dent groups. 

This year, SAC money went faster 
than ever before. After the $125,000 
block allocation to StuCo groups such 
as the HOP, $210,136.26 was awarded 
togroupsin Aprilatthe Annual Alloca- 
tion for 2003-04, The remaining 
$79,863.74 thatwaslefttothe newboard 
when they took office May 1 already 
equaled the budget that had lasted until 
October of the 2002-03 year. 

Thecurrentboard under Wardlow 
then distributed $32,184.96 to stu- 
dent groups returning in May and 
another $22,302.61 to groups last 


month. With under $25,000 left, an- 
nual events that have not yet pro- 
posed their budgets, such as the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium and the 
DSAGA Awareness Days, are sched- 
uled for financial cuts. 

Current Board members now la- 
ment that they did not have enough 
money to begin with this fiscal year. 
However, Boswell noted that the SAC 
was granted the budget outgoing 
members requested in March. 

“They are saying this now [that 
the Activites Allocation wasn’t 
enough],” Boswell said. “They didn’t 
say it in March and April when they 
did budgeting. They felt they had a 
good budget in place.” 

Executive board members and 
Wardlow said that they saw the prob- 
lem coming, but that they hoped they 
had the policies in place to delegate the 
money responsibly. Budget proposals 
are distributed according to the Blue 
Book of written SAC policies, 

Although the SAC is meant to 


spendall ofits money, the board faced 
several “new kinds of funding re- 
quests that we had never funded be- 
fore and we didn’t realize they could 
create such a problem,” said Grace 
Gallick, Political Action Liaison. The 
Red Zone policies were implemented 
as a means to stretch the limited funds. 

“I think we all knew that it was com- 
ing to this point. We didn’t have the 
foresight to cut back on our funding 
earlier,” Groce said. “The SAC had to 
takea good lookatitselfand realize that 
we can’t bea money tree. Everyone has 
to get something in some way, but ev- 
ery group is going to have to make 
sacrifices. They need to share.” 

Boswell is unable to give the group 
more money at this time, but they are 
anticipating receiving some money 
back from annual auditing, which is 
currently underway. 

“We've all been spending a lot of 
time doing the best that we can, really 
trying to do the best we can for cam- 
pus life at Hopkins,” Gallick said. 
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DSAGA plans Day of Remembrance Wr iting Sems dept. 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins Diverse Sexuality and 
Gender Alliance (DSAGA) met Oct. 
6 with Free State Justice (FSJ), a gay, 
lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
(GLBT) rights advocate group, to plan 
a Day of Remembrance for 
transgender victims of hate crimes. 

The Day of Remembranceisslated 
for Nov. 17, the 4 year anniversary of 
the murder of Tascey Ranta, who was 
killed by a carjacker in 1999 for being 
a transsexual. 

Tentative plans include a candle- 
light ceremony and a reading of the 
names of the victims, followed by a 
town hall style meeting to organize 
political and social action to gain leg- 
-islative protection for the transgender 
“community. 
>. Transgender is a broad classifica- 
-tion for people who feel that theyshould 
“not be their current gender, and in- 
“cludes transsexuals, or peoplewhohave 
had their gender surgically changed. 

Transgender can also include 
people who engage in “unconven- 
tional gender expression,” such as 
cross dressers, according to Donna 
Cartwright, a FSJ member and 
transgender activist. 

At the meeting on Oct. 6, mem- 
bers of FSJ talked about their experi- 
ences in the transgender community. 
Cartwright, as well as Courtney 
Murphy, also a FSJ activist for 
transgender issues, spoke of their ex- 
periences of the discrimination that 
comes with being transsexuals. 

Frequently, people who make the 
transition to another gender incur 
large social costs as well as the large 
cost of the surgery. 

They frequently lose family, 
friends and jobs and usually undergo 
considerable counseling to aid the 
transition. The surgery can cost up to 
between $20,000 and $100,000 which 
isalmostalways paid for out of pocket. 

Not many transgendered people 
step forward to advocate for the com- 

munity because, as a friend of a 
transgendered person, freshman 
Matthew J. Viator said, 


“(transgendered people] are not the 
most vocal people in the world, they 
are not looking to be separate.” 
Cartwright stressed that many 
transgendered people just want to 


Free State Justice activists participated in a forum on preventing transgender/transsexual discrimination. 


pass for normal, but that it is often 
difficult. 

The push for transgender rights 
and protections has been a central 
mission of FSJ. Jon Kaplan, the Ex- 
ecutive Director of FSJ, said that FS]’s 
strategy on transgender issues is to 
“first educate our friends” and then 
convince others. 

FSJ is an organization dedicated 
to lobbying the Maryland State Leg- 
islature to obtain civil rights and pro- 
tection of them for the GLBT com- 
munity. 

Their current goals include obtain- 
ing the right to a civil marriage, hate 
crime legislation, the repeal of the 
Maryland Sodomy law and protec- 
tion of GLBT people in the public 
school system. 

Recently the group has enjoyed 
some success, notably in the areas of 
anti-discrimination legislation and 
school safety for GLBT people. 

The Anti-Discrimination Act of 
2001 prohibits discrimination based 
onsexual orientation inemployment, 
public accommodations or housing. 
The Act was supported by former 
Governor Parris Glendening, who’s 





had a gay brother who died from 
AIDS. 

Another victory for FSJ was the 
recently Safe Schools regulations 
adopted by the Maryland State Board 
of Education, which, according to Jon 
Kaplan in a FSJ press release “will 
grant teachers and administrators 
throughout the State the authority to 
stand up for the most susceptible 
youth with the knowledge that the 
State Board of Education stands be- 
hind them.” 

A major goal of FSJ for the future 
is to get Hate Crime legislation passed 
bythe state legislature which will pro- | 
vide stiffer penalties for crimes moti- | 
vated by hate, as well as providing a 
reliable method for reporting and 
acting on hate crimes. 

“We don’t want special rights, we 
want equal rights,” Kaplan said dur- | 
ing the Oct. 6 meeting. 

Kaplan and his organization are 
also fighting for equal rights to adopt | 
children for GLBT couples; Kaplan _| 
said in the same meeting, “we are 
certainly capable of raising children.” 

According to DSAGA co-presi- 
dent Mike Mueller the group plans 
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on partnering with FS] in future ven- 
tures as well. Mueller said of the Day | 
of Remembrance, “it’s [important] 
to the transgender community ... we 
support efforts to help them.” 

Mueller expressed hopes of working 
with FSJ to create a Youth Advocacy 
group to get students involved in 
stimulating governmental action on 
GLBT issues. 
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Beginning next fall, the writing 


| seminars will start offering a two- 


year graduate program that willlead 
to a Master of Fine Arts (MFA) de- 
gree. 

The new program will replace the 
one-year Master’s (MA) program 


| currently being offered. 


The switch was made to adhere 


| to the common standard for gradu- 


ate creative writing programs 
around the country. 

Most leading creative writing 
programs, like those at the Univer- 
sity of lowa, New York University 
and Brown University, all offer two- 
year MFA programs. 

“I think it’s a good decision” said 
Michael Berger, a current writing 
seminars graduate student. 

“T can’t really speak to whether the 
MFA is more valuable than an MA, 
buttwo years of developing one’s craft 
is better than one.” 

The program will require stu- 


| dents to take two courses a semes- 


ter for four semesters. Students in 
the master’s program currently take 
four classes a semester for two se- 


| mesters. 


Both the old and new programs 
require a final creative thesis in ei- 
ther fiction or poetry, depending 
on the students’ concentration. 

“More people are looking for a 


to offer new degree 


| BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 


two-year program,” said Martin 
Marks, anothér writing seminars 
graduate student concentrating in fic- 
tion. 

“Many people look for an MFA 
program after they finish Hopkins’ 
MA program.” 

After the first year is complete, a 
portion of a student’s thesis will be 
reviewed by a professor to assure 
that satisfactory progress is being 
made. 

Given a positive evaluation, the 
student will be allowed to continue to 
the second year. 

The two-year program will also 
give participants more time to plan 
for their post-graduation future. 

“Upon arriving at JHU, one 
won't need immediately to start 
thinking about what to do next,” 
said Berger. 

Around five poets and six fic- 
tion-writers will be admitted annu- 
ally to the program. 

Currently, the MA program ad- 
mits about 27 to 30 graduate stu- 
dents every year. Tuition for all 
graduate students in the writing 
seminars is completely covered by 
teaching fellowships and financial 
aid. 

Students currently in the MA pro- 
gram have been told they may reap- 
ply for the new MFA program if they 
are interested. 

The master’s degree program in 
science writing will not be affected. 





President Brody named one of | 


Baltimore’s most influential people 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


President William Brody has been 
named the 15th most powerful per- 
son in Baltimore by Baltimore Maga- 
zine in their Octoberissue. The maga- 
zine cited his actions as University 
president, such as fundraising and 
expansion, as reasons for their choice. 

He was recognized in part because 
of his record fundraising efforts. In 
2000, Hopkins’ fundraising campaign 
managed to reap $1.52 billion. 

Currently, President Brody islead- 
ing another fundraising effort, hop- 
ing to bring in another $2 billion dol- 
lars over the next four years. The 
President is also leading the renova- 
tion and expansion of the Homewood 
campus. 

Dr. Brody said he was surprised to 
hear that Baltimore magazine had 
chosen him to be on this list. He also 
pointed out a mistake in his Balti- 
more profile. 

The magazine had called him the 
president of both the Johns Hopkins 
University and the Johns Hopkins 
Health System. 

Actually, Dr. Brody is not doing 
double duty; he is exclusively the 
University’sleader. The actual Presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Health 
System is Ronald R. Peterson. 

Regarding this mistake, Dr. Brody 
said, “I was worried when I saw the 
article that I might actually have to 
run the Johns Hopkins Health Sys- 
tem. If truth be told, I prefer dealing 
with the NCAA rather than Medi- 
care, though I sometimes wonder 
which is more difficult. But then, we 
all have our lacrosse to bear.” 

Even without that position to his 
credit, there can be no doubt that 
President Brody has much clout. 





COURTESY OF WWW.JHU.EDU 


Pres. William Brody was surprised to find that he is No. 15 in Baltimore. 


He is California native, who holds 
both an M.D. anda Ph.D., has a long 
list of accomplishments to his credit. 

Before his appointment as Univer- 
sity President, Dr. Brody had served as 
a professor at first Stanford University, 
and later at Hopkins. He has co- 
founded three different medical device 
companies, and has made numerous 
othercontributionsto the field ofmedi- 
cine, mostly in medical imaging. 

Along with dozens of journal ar- 
ticles and technical reports, Dr. Brody 
holds a patent for a multiple-energy 
x-ray subtraction imaging system. 

President Brody hasbeen honored 
by many national organizations, such 
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asthe American Academy of Artsand 
Sciences, the American Institute of 
Medical and Biological Engineering, 
the American College of Radiology, 
the American Heart Association and 
the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers (IEEE). 

In addition, President Brody is a 
member of many professional societ- 
ies and government, non-profit, or 
corporate boards. The most recent 
of these appointments was made last 
year by President George W. Bush. 

In early September 2002, Presi- 
dent Bush made public his plan to 
appoint President Brody to his For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

This board advises the president 
on whether the intelligence commu- 
nity is serving the countryasitshould. 

President Brody filled the board’s 
need for a member with a science 
background. Dr. Brody will hold this 
position for the next two years. 
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CONTINUED ON Pace Al 
ing policy, Marten described the 
permanent changes as “across the 
board, so groups will know what to 
expect.” 

The changes will affect every- 
thing from some of the larger groups 
to smaller, Class B groups such as 
the Johns Hopkins American Civil 
Liberties Union (JHU-ACLU), that 
is now facing a year with minimal 
SAC funding, according to presi- 
dent Blake Trettien. 

“They knocked off 51 cents off of 
a $5 envelope allocation, because it 
wasn’tlowest possible cost,” he said. 
Denied Class A status last spring, 
the JHU-ACLU is a class B group, 
and therefore among a number of 
groups that must come before the 
SAC with each detailed funding re- 
quest. Funded $66.49 ofa proposed 
$2,981.74 budget, Trettien said they 
will look to other sources of fund- 
ing, such as grants, which they re- 
ceived last year. 

Citing expected costs such as 
speakers and voter registration 


They knocked off 51 
cents off of a $5 
envelope allocation, 
because it wasn't 


lowest possible cost. 


—JHU-ACLU PRESIDENT 
BLAKE TRETTIEN 





drives, Trettien continued by say- 
ing that the group will also try to 
fundraise. 

“You need money to fundraise. 
I've been paying for things out of 
my own pocket,” he said. 

In a letter to the SAC, Trettien 
said the ACLU will be expressing 
concerns about the distribution and 
granting of Class A and Class B sta- 
tus within the SAC. “Class B groups 
are so disadvantaged because they 
have to prove lowest possible cost. 
By that time, all the money’s been 
handed out already,” he said. 

Larger and more established 
Class A groups such as the Chinese 
Students Association, receive a 
larger budget due to their size. With 
an operating budget of $4,437.31 
for the 2002-2003 year, treasurer 
Johnson Lee emphasized the impor- 
tance of the funding for intragroup 
harmony. 

“[CSA] usually gets a lot of fund- 
ing, because we get a lot of people. 
Especially this year we’ve been plan- 
ning a lot of off campus activities 
with other groups.” With events 
such as a Club Night at Daedulus, a 
planned CrabFest with University 
of Maryland, and Laser Tag, Leeem- 
phasized that the events were pro- 


posed with the purpose of building 
“rapport.” “Even if they are not 


important culturally, they’ reimpor- | 


tant for students.” 

Another Class A organization, 
operating on a budget of $1,922.37 
for the 2003-2004 fiscal year, the 
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SAC changes affect David opens Arab-Israeli symposium 
funding for groups me # 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In the first of three talks that will 
constitute the Hopkins Symposium 
on the Arab-Israeli Conflict, Profes- 
sor Steven David discussed the his- 


| torical context as well as the contem- 


Diverse Sexuality and Gender Alli- | 


ance (DSAGA) is cutting back, ac- 
cording to Executive Chair Michael 
Mueller. 

“We don’t get superfunded, but 
we do recognize that we get more 
money, and we’re trying to cut un- 
necessary money allocated to our 
group, so that it can be redistrib- 
uted to groups that need more 
funding,” he said. 


Under the umbrella of DSAGA | 


events is Awareness Days, a series 
of events held every spring, which 
has brought several famous speak- 


ers such as NPR commentator | 
David Rakoff and MTV’s Real | 


World cast members. 

Awareness week does fall under 
the umbrella of events, suchas Black 
History Month and Hispanic 
Awareness Month that are given 
supplementary funds by the Office 


of the Dean of Student Life, accord- | 


ing to Dean Susan Boswell. The of- 


fice gives a boost of $4,000 to each | 


event ina allocation, which is sepa- 
rate from the funding granted by 
the SAC. 

With the funding decreases in 
the SAC, Awareness Days will lose 
$5,000 of funding, making it 
a$10,000 block grant for 2003-2004, 
according to Wardlow. 

Mueller said DSAGA is adapt- 
ing to the budget changes. “We’re 
focusing on political and academic 


speakers in order to cut costs, be- | 


cause they re more amenable to re- 
ducing their honorarium,” he said. 

Warlow continued that at the in- 
stitution of the Red Zone, Aware- 
ness Days and the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium, were two of the larger 
items that were not funded. 

“A lot of the big ticket items have 
been covered, but that’s not to say 
that more don’t remain,” Wardlow 
said. 

As the various groups sit down 
to discuss how to tackle the upcom- 
ing reforms, Marten emphasized the 
importance ofa shift away from the 
groups’ reliance on SAC funding. 

“The SAC was never intended to 
be the sole source of funding, but 
groups came to expect that we fund 
anything that’s fundable,” said Mar- 
ten. 

As to the future of the SA€ fund- 
ing practices, Special Interest Liason 
Hope Kelaher, said, “The SAC will 
continue to be unbiased towards 
classes and groups. We'll make sure 
they'll be as successful as can be.” 
As to the end of the current Red 
Zone situation, Kelaher was less cer- 
tain. 

“A lot of discussion’s going to go 
on with administration. We don’t 
know when we’re going to come out 
of the red zone.” 


porary repercussions of the 
controversial issue before a packed 
audience in the AMR I Multi-Pur- 
pose Room on Tuesday night. 

Co-sponsored by the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
and the Jewish Fraternity AEPi, this is 
the first such symposium at Hopkins 
to feature only professors as speak- 
ers. 

The speech by Professor David, 
director of the International Studies 
Program at Hopkins, reflected the 
symposium’s overarching goal to 
“present the Arab-Israeli conflict on 
an academic, intellectual level,” ac- 
cording to junior Bita Azhdam, 
former president and current board 
member of CHAI. 

An expert on security studies and 
comparative politics, David at- 
tempted to give a balanced view of 
the controversy, emphasizing that 
both the Palestinians and the Israelis 
have strong ties to the land they now: 
battle over. 

“The issue is not one of right vs. 
wrong, but of right vs. right,” David 
said. “The Palestinians have the right 
to a settled population, and one can 
understand their desire to have their 
own state.” 

David also added that in an in- 
ternational community containing 
more than 20 Arab states, as well as 
Muslim and Hindu states, “there 
should be room in the world for a 


The issue is not one of 
right vs. wrong, but of 


right vs. right 


—PROFESSOR STEVEN 
DAVID 





Jewish state.” 
David began his lecture with a 
historical analysis of the crisis in 


| the Middle East, starting with the 





Jews’ pre-Biblical settlement in Pal- 
estine and the centuries of anti- 
Semitic persecution in Europe, and 
moving towards the establishment 
of the Israeli state in the 1950s, 
whereupon clashing policies and 
growing hostilities put the Israelis 
at odds with the Palestinian inhab- 
itants. 

David offered his own assess- 
ments of why, despite numerous at- 
tempts to find peace, the battle be- 
tween the Israelis and Palestinians 
gathers urgency today, as Israel re- 
cently attacked an alleged terror 
camp in Syria in order to target Pal- 
estinian uprisings beyond their bor- 
ders. According to the professor, 
leaders from both sides hold some 
responsibility. 

“Tn order for peace to occur, Is- 





On campus crime report: Oct. 3 - 7 


Oct. 3, 2003 


8:05 p.m.- Security Escort Van 
struck the rear bumper of a double- 
parked vehicle on the Unit Block of 
East 34th Street. No one was injured. 


7:10 p.m.- An employee refused 
to leave the Annual Giving Office at 
Ivy Hall and was escorted out by a 
Hopkins officer. 


Oct. 4, 2003 


8:30 p.m.- Four undergraduates 
struck by multiple paint balls fired 
from a passing white sedan on the 
3003 block of North Charles Street. 
One student was treated at JHMI and 
released. Investigation continuing. 


11:55 p.m.- Student observed 
ripping signs off the wall on the 
2nd floor of McCoy Hall. Residen- 
tial Life notified. Hopkins Security 
Responded, 


1:30a.m.- Anunknown person threw 


1:30 a.m.-6 a.m. Items removed 
from the freezer and shelves of the 
Depot Store in Wolman Hall after it 
had closed for the night. 

oe An unknown person 
damaged an exhaust pipe in the rear 
2 the hg Bytes ee ss 


7:35 p.m.- Bicycle parts removed 
froma locked bicycle on the Wolman 
Hall bicycle rack. 


3:22 p.m.- Hopkins Security re- 
sponded to a dispute between two 
students at the Bradford Apartments. 


10:05 p.m.- Hopkins Officers in- 
terrupted an attempted robbery of a 
community member, and appre- 
hended two of the four assailants on 
the 2900 Block of Wyman Park Drive. 


Oct. 6, 2003 
7:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m.- Anunknown 


vehicle struck a’student’s parked ve- 
hicle in the Garland Field Staff Lot. 


2:33 p.m.- Several letters from the 
Mattin Center’s name were taken 
from the east wall of the building. 















Hopkins Officers responded. Inves- 
tigation continuing. 


Oct. 7, 2003 


9:49 a.m.- Student stuck on an 
elevator for approximately 20 min- 
utes on the Terrace Level of the 
Homewood Apartments. Hopkins 
Officer and Elevator Company re- 
sponded and repairs were made. 


12:42 a.m.- Hopkins Officers re- 
sponded to a report of a suspicious 
vehicle in the parking lot of Hopkins’ 
Easterncampus. Vehicle escorted off 
campus without incident. 


9:07 p.m.- Dispute between two 
students at the Homewood Apart- 
ments abated by Hopkins Officers. 


—Compiled by Shane Rosen-Gould 
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Professor Steven David spoke about the background of the Arab-Israeli conflict on Tuesday night. 


rael needs a government that can 
say, ‘In order to gain peace, some 
[Israeli] settlements have to go,’ and 
that the Israelis can’t lord over a 
people forever,” David said. 

“The Palestinians need a leader- 
ship that will recognize Israel’s right 
to exist...and won't tolerate factions 
like Hamas.” 

David expressed hopes that a 
growing Israeli awareness of the un- 
sustainable status quo will eventually 
bring peace to the region. 

“I truly believe that if the Palestin- 
ians adopted a policy of nonviolence 

.. there would be much more sym- 
pathy from the international com- 
munity and from within Israel,” 
David added during the question- 
and-answer session that followed his 
talk. “[The Palestinians] just have 
lousy leadership, and [Israeli Prime 
Minister] Sharon isn’t helping much 
either.” 

During the question-and-answer 
section, David also drew the anal- 
ogy that “the Israelis and Palestin- 
ians are like a divorced couple liv- 
ing in the same house...America 
needs to get involved; the two states 


can’t solve it on their own.” How- 
ever, the Bush Administration, he 
said, has been laxin promoting such 
diplomacy. 

Inan interview with the News-Let- 
ter after the talk, David said that he 
was impressed by the large turnout 
and respectful responses, as well as 
by the quality of the questions. 

“It’s nice to be in a forum where 
youcan talk intelligently,” he said. “It 
seems Hopkins students aren’t apa- 
thetic about this issue.” 

David also commented that his 
opinions about the conflict have 
shifted slightly in the last ten years, 
along with the changes in politics. 

“In some ways, after [the Camp 
David peace talks] I’ve become less 
critical of Israel,” he said. “I now feel 
strongly that there can’tbe peace with- 
out giving up some territory.” 

The audience members inter- 
viewed after the talk agreed that 
David had presented a well-bal- 
anced examination of the Arab- Is- 
raeli issue. 


“He did a phenomenal job,” said . 


senior Saul Garlick, publicity coordi- 
nator for the Jewish Students Asso- 
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ciation (JSA). “What he did so well 
was present both sides...so it was a 
talk for everyone. It wasn’t an 
ambassador’s speech.” 

Freshman David Yaron, who was 
in Israel during the last terrorist at- 
tack on Haifa, agreed with the assess- 
ment. 

“With half of my family living in 
Israel,” Yaron said, “striving toward 
peace is something everyone 
wants.” 

Students who tookissue with some 
of David’s views, like senior Feroze 
Sidhwa, also said that the presenta- 
tion had been fair. “The talk was 
great,” Sidhwa said. 

“JT disagreed that the Arab popu- 
lation was more hostile than the Zi- 
onists, and I felt Israel’s two most 
recent wars, including the attack on 
Lebanon, shouldn’t have been left 
out. But [David’s] history seemed 
right on.” 

The Hopkins Symposium on 
the Arab-Israeli Conflict will con- 
tinue on Oct. 14 with a talk by 
Professor Robert Freedman, who 

will address more modern issues 
in the region. 








sai Doors open at 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Bush sidesteps 


criticism of Israel 


BY TERENCE HUNT 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent George W. Bush declined to 
criticize Israel for its air strike deep 
inside Syria, saying Israel “has gota 
right to defend herself.” 

But Bush also said he had cau- 
tioned Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon to try to avoid escalating 
tensions in the region. 

Bush on Monday decried the 
“needless murder” of 19 people ina 
suicide attack by a Palestinian mili- 
tant group in Israel on Saturday that 
led to the Israeli attack on a sus- 
pected terrorist camp in Syria. 

Bush said that the Palestinian 
Authority must do more to fight 
terror and “must use whatever 
means is necessary ... All parties 
must assume responsibility.” 

Bush commented after the new 
Palestinian prime minister, Ahmed 
Qureia, said he hopes to negotiate a 
quick truce with Israel, but won’t 
use force against Palestinian mili- 
tants under any circumstances — 
despite U.S. demands for a 
clampdown on armed groups. 

The President was asked if he 
could work with a prime minister 
who would not use force against 
militants. 

“We have not changed. Parties 
need to assume responsibility for 
their actions. 

In order for there to be a Pales- 
tinian state, the Palestinian Author- 
ity must fight terror and must use 
whatever means is necessary to fight 
terror,” he replied. 

During a White House news con- 
ference with Kenyan President 
Mwai Kibaki, Bush said that he had 
spoken with Sharon on Sunday. 

“T made it very clear to the Prime 
Minister that ... Israel’s got a right 
to defend herself, that Israel must 
not feel constrained in terms of de- 
fending the homeland.” 

However, Bush also added, “I 
said that it’s very important that 
any action Israel takes should avoid 
escalation and creating higher ten- 
sions.” 

Israeli warplanes on Sunday 
bombed a suspected terrorist camp 
northwest of Damascus in retalia- 
tion for the suicide bombing the 
day before at a seaside restaurant in 


Haifa. 
The Islamic Jihad claimed re- 


sponsibility for the bombing but | 


denied having training bases in 
Syria. 

Earlier, White House spokesman 
Scott McClellan called the suicide 
bombing “despicable” but declined 


to weigh in on whether the suspected 


training camp was an appropriate 


targets for retaliation. 

He would not say whether the 
United States agreed with Israel’s 
contention that the site was a train- 


ing camp for terrorists, nor would | 


he say whether the Bush adminis- 


tration would veto a developing | | 
U.N. Security Council resolution | | 


condemning Israel’s airstrike. 

“We've always stated that Israel 
has the right to defend herself,” 
McClellan said, while cautioning the 
Israeli government to consider the 
“consequences” ofits actions on the 
peace process. 

The U.S.-backed “road map” to 
Mideast peace has suffered a series 
of setbacks in recent months, with 
Israel building homes in new West 
Bank settlements in defiance of the 
plan and steady bombings by Pales- 
tinians. 

“We always pointed out that 
there would be difficulties along the 
way,” McClellan said. 

At the State Department, spokes- 
man Richard Boucher said the Syr- 
ian Foreign Ministry hosted a meet- 


ing in Damascus of representatives | 


of the permanent five members of 
the U.N. Security Council. 

The Syrians expressed their 
views, Boucher said, adding that the 
American representative at the 
meeting, Gene Cretz, “expressed 
our views right back.” 

Boucher said the United States 


has seen Syria “as a state sponsor of | 


terrorism for a long time. 


“We’ve repeatedly made known | 


our grave concerns about Syrian 
support for terrorist groups, includ- 
ing Palestinian groups, that are en- 
gaged in planning and directing ter- 
rorist action against Israel from 
Syrian territory. That remains our 
position,” he said. 

“We have urged all parties to 
avoid actions that would heighten 
tensions in the region and to care- 
fully consider the consequences of 
their actions,” he said. 











BY ERICA WERNER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 





Californians banished Gov. Gray 
Davis just 11 months into his sec- 
ond term and elected action hero 
Arnold Schwarzenegger to replace 
him Tuesday — a Hollywood end- 
ing to one of the most extraordi- 
| nary political melodramas in the 
| nation’s history. 

Voters traded a career Demo- 
cratic politician who became one 
of the state’s most despised chief 
executives for a moderate Republi- 
can megastar who had never before 
run for office. Davis became the 
first California governor pried from 
office and only the second nation- 
wide to be recalled. 

Schwarzenegger prevailed despite 
a flurry of negative publicity in the 
campaign’s final days, surviving alle- 
gations that he had groped women 
and accusations that as a young man 
he expressed admiration for Adolf 
Hitler. 

The 56-year-old Austrian immi- 











Archives show Argentine espionage 


New details show police infiltration of unions and dissident groups 


BY ALEXA STANARD 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina (AP) 
— Argentine police infiltrated unions 
and dissident groups before and dur- 
ing the 1976-83 military dictatorship, 
monitoring tens of thousands of 
people for a quarter of a century, 
newly released police documents 
show. 

The archives contain data about 
police espionage and human rights 
abuses that were previously unavail- 
able, said Alesandra Corea, a spokes- 
woman for the Commission for 
Memory, an independent human 
rights group that is overseeing the 
preservation of the records. 

The archives of police intelligence 

were first discovered in 1998 behinda 
wall ina building that now houses the 
Commission for Memory. 
' “There is tremendous historical 
value here and it could aid prosecu- 
tors who are trying to bring some 
former Dirty War figures to justice,” 
said Mariana Amieva, alibrarian with 
the group. 

Files compiled by Buenos Aires 
police between 1957 and 1983 fol- 
Jowed the movements of more than 
250,000 people, the documents indi- 

cated. 

They show police conducted sur- 
veillance of labor meetings and even 
private social events, according to 
human rights groups who are cata- 
loguing 3.5 million pages of informa- 
tion they obtained. 

Many of the files regarding the 
military dictatorship are awaiting re- 
view by judicial authorities, Corea 
said, and are being held in a court- 
house in the city of La Plata, 35 miles 
(56 kilometers) southeast of Buenos 
Aires. 

Human rights activists said the 
documents show police frequently 
classified Argentines based on their 
enrollment in a university, union 
membership and religious or politi- 
cal affiliation in a series of lists. 





_ Officersalso created categories for 


what it called subversive “delin- 
quents,” according to human rights 
activists. 

Human rights groups said the re- 
lease of the archives wasa step toward 
airing the full truth about Argentina’s 
military dictatorship. 

At least 9,000 people disappeared 
during the dictatorship, though hu- 
man rights groups estimate the num- 
ber around 30,000. 

Those who opposed the govern- 
ment were kidnapped, tortured and 
often executed. 

Flora Marian de Sersorvendino of 
the human rights group Grandmoth- 
ers of the Plaza de Mayo said she be- 
lieved the documents shed new light 
on the police’s role during the so- 
called Dirty War. The group’s name 
comes from the plaza where families 


have protested the disappearances of 
loved ones. 

The documents’ release came as 
Argentines are re-examining the 
junta years. 

Prosecutors have said the time was 
marked by a systematic crackdown 
on political dissent. 

In August, new President Nestor 
Kirchner backed lawmakers in 
Congress who repealed two am- 
nesty laws dating to the 1980s. The 
laws had granted immunity to those 
suspected of atrocities during the 
dictatorship. 

Since then, numerous former 
military officials and police have been 
detained. As many as 1,300 current 
and former military officers could 
eventually face trial, according to 
human rights groups. 





Teenagers charged as 
adults in hazing case 


BY BILL BERGSTROM 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


PHILADELPHIA (AP) — Apros- 
ecutor said Monday he will seek to 
have three high school football play- 
ers tried as adults on charges they 
sodomized teammates during a haz- 
ing at a preseason training camp. 

“The impact these crimes have had 
on the victims and on their families is 
too terrible to consider,” Wayne 
County District Attorney Mark R. 
Zimmer said. 

The teens, members of the 
Mepham High School football team 
in Bellmore, N.Y.,areaccused of sexu- 
ally torturing a 13-year-old and two 
14-year-old boys with a broomstick, 
pine cones and golf balls. Two of the 
suspects are 16, one is 17. 

Attorneys for the defendants did 
notimmediately return calls for com- 
ment. Attorneys for the alleged vic- 


tims released a statement supporting 
Zimmer’s decision “to prosecute as 
adults all three youths charged in this 
terrible assault.” 

Sixty players and five coaches from 
the school attended the training camp 
in August in Preston Park, about 125 
miles north of Philadelphia. 

The school district on Long Is- 
land suspended the three accused 
players from school and canceled the 
football season. 

The three had faced juvenile 
charges that included involuntary de- 
viate sexual intercourse, kidnapping, 
aggravated assault and unlawful re- 
straint, 

Meanwhile, the 40-year-old fa- 
ther of one of the suspects was 
found dead in his North Merrick, 
N.Y., home over the weekend, po- 
lice said. An autopsy was sched- 
uled to determine the cause. The 
man’s name was not released. 








grant — husband of television jour- 
nalist Maria Shriver — finds himself 
in charge of the nation’s most popu- 
lated state with an economysurpassed 
only by those of several countries. 
Schwarzenegger promised to re- 
turn the shine to a Golden State beset 
by massive budget problems and 
riven by deep political divisions. 
Voters faced two questions — 
whether to recall Davis, and who 
among the other candidates should 
replace him if he was removed. They 
chose to get rid of the incumbent and 
put Schwarzenegger in his place. 
About seven in 10 voters inter- 
viewed in exit polls said they had made 


BY ROBERT W. BLACK 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


LARAMIE, Wyo. (AP) — Peter 
Moran was teaching grade school in 
Kansas when he hearda terrible crime 
had occurred in Laramie, where he 
grew up. 

Matthew Shepard, a 21-year-old 
college freshman, had been tied to a 
fence and beaten into a coma, alleg- 
edly because he was gay. Shepard died 
five days later. 

“It was the worst possible thing 
you could hear about your home- 
town,” Moran said. 

“Laramie, Wyoming, is a nicer 
town than this,” he told his Michigan- 
reared wife. 

Five years later in Laramie, there 
seems to be greater tolerance and a 
better understanding of gays. 

Now there are seminars that in- 
clude gay issues, diversity work- 
shops and an annual walk to raise 
money for AIDS/HIV organiza- 
tions. 

“In Laramie and throughout the 
country, it’s all gotten better,” said 
Travis, a University of Wyoming se- 
nior and executive board member 
of Spectrum, the campus gay and 
lesbian group. 

Travis asked that his last name not 
be used because he doesn’t want his 
parents to know he is gay. 

The visibility of Spectrum has in- 
creased substantially over the past five 
years, he said, with 200 people on its 
e-mail list. 

“We've been one of the better- 
funded organizations on campus,” he 
said. 

Gay Awareness Week has turned 
into Gay Awareness Month, and the 
university is supporting the Rain- 
bow Resource Center, a place with 
publications on homosexual issues 
and where gay students can hang 
out. 

University President Philip Dubois 
has been credited with creating the 
more open atmosphere. 

“1 wasn’t one of the people like all 
of the playwrights and book writers 
and article writers who were looking 
to find in Matthew’s murder some 
explanation in the hearts and minds 
of our community, and I still feel that 
way,” Dubois said. 

“Having said that, I think one has 
to acknowledge that anti-gay atti- 
tudes live everywhere among some 
people, and I think we’ve done a 
reasonably good job here of keeping 
the dialogue about social justice 
alive.” 





sr 


up their minds how they would vote 
on the recall question more than a 
month before the election. 

Long lines were reported at poll- 
ing places through the day. By late 
afternoon, Terri Carbaugh, a spokes- 
woman for the Secretary of State, said 
a turnout of 60 percent appeared 
likely, higher than the 50.7 percent 
who voted in last November’s guber- 
natorial election. 

It would be the highest percentage 
to vote in a gubernatorial election 
since 1982. ! 

Re-elected last year with less than 
50 percent of the vote, Davis fell vic- 
tim to a groundswell of discontent. 


Shepard died Oct. 12, 1998, five 
days after his two attackers met him 
in a bar, talked him into their pickup 
truck and drove him to a sheep ranch 
just east of Wal-Mart. 

The small, slight student was tied 
with clothesline to a log fence. Using 
their fists and the butt of a pistol, the 
assailants struck him atleast 18 times, 
then robbed him of $20 and his shoes, 
so he could not easily walk back to 
town. 

There was never a chance. He had 
so many skull fractures doctorstould 
not operate. 

Condemnation came from around 
the world. Candlelight vigils were 
held. 

Debates ensued over treatment of 
gays, and measures were passed add- 
ing sexual orientation to anti-dis- 
crimination laws. 

The attackers were caught, con- 
victed and given life sentences. 

In the days and weeks after the 
attack, Laramie was unfairly por- 
trayed, said Moran, now an assistant 
education professor. 





JOE CAVARETTA/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Newly-elected Governor of California Arnold Schwarzenegger spoke to reporters in the moments after he voted at a polling place. 


Schwarzenegger victorious in California 


As colorless as his name, Davis 
was also known as a canny politi- 
cian with sharp elbows. Once chief 
of staff to Gov. Jerry Brown, he rose 
through the political ranks asa state 
assemblyman, controller and lieu- 
tenant governor, before becoming 
governor in 1999. By contrast, 
Schwarzenegger’s inexperience 
seemed a virtue to many voters. 

The actor’s improbable rise to po- 
litical power played out before a rapt 
international audience. He an- 
nounced his candidacy in August on 
“The Tonight Show With Jay Leno” 
after aides said it was certain he 
wouldn’t run. 


Laramie remembers Shepard 


Homosexuals are attacked all 
over, he said, but the Shepard mur- 
der received much more attention 
perhaps because it occurred in a 
rural area. 

“The images that I can conjure 
up — the fence, the mountain 
vista beyond — it’s not the same 
asa dirty alley in Chicago,” Moran 
said. “Youcanstill see those images 
plain as day.” 

Dee Swanson, bornand raised in 
Laramie, rejected what she felt were 
unfair stereotypes. 

“We’remore than justarural com- 
munity, which we're portrayedas. We 
accept people. ... We’re tolerant. The 
people are more verbal now about 
being tolerant.” 

Dan May, a graduate student 
from Casper — Shepard’s home- 
town — said with Wyoming’s small 
population (499,000), “you don’t 
geta lot of diversity, so in that sense 
it made it clear to the people of Wyo- 
ming we have diversity, and it’s 
something we need to talk about 
more.” 





Rioting breaks loose 
at Minnesota State U. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS" 


MANKATO, Minn. (AP) — Six- 
teen people were injured and 45 
people were arrested after revelers got 
out of hand Saturday night during 
homecoming weekend at Minnesota 
State, Mankato. 

As many as 3,000 people were ina 
crowd that gathered Saturday night 
in a largely student residential area, 
some setting fire to trash bins, tearing 
down fences, smashing car windows 
and throwing rocks and bricks at of- 
ficers, police said. 

As many as 300 people took part 
in the rioting, police said. 

“It was utter drunkenness,” said 
Mary Iverson, a homeowner in the 
area where the disturbance took 
place. 

Two officers retreated after 
reaching the scene and waited for 
backup. ou 

“When police backed off, the stu- 
dents were so excited because they 
thought they had defeated the cops,” 
said Brian Boothe, a senior, _ 

Police in riot gear then used eye 


and skin irritants to disperse the — 


» 
“4 


crowd, 

Four officers were injured by ob- 
jects thrown at them, said Jim 
Franklin, the city’s public safety di- 
rector. 

The area became so dangerous 
that it took an armored vehicle to 
pick up a student who reportedly 
wasn’t breathing, Franklin said. 
Police also received reports of stu- 
dents being assaulted by fellow stu- 
dents. 

Abouta dozen people were treated 
for injuries at a nearby hospital, 

Witnesses said the riot started 
when about 400 students at a party 
after the game became violent and 
started throwing empty beer bottles 
at around 11:30 p.m. 

As the crowd grew, students 
damaged vehicles and filled the 
street. 

About 160 police officers were 

alled in before the crowd was final 
dispersed about 4:30 a.m, Sunday, 


Franklin said. 
Mankato lost the homecoming 
game 20-9 to North Dakota State. The 


team is winless six games into the 
season. 
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Red Zone was avoidable 


The Student Activities Commission (SAC) 
created an emergency amendment on Thurs- 
day declaring themselves in a financial “Red 
Zone” and began implementing heavy new re- 
strictions on student group funding proposals, 
effective immediately. Caps for guest speakers 
and cultural food tastings have been cut by 50 
percent, and funding will no longer be awarded 
for off-campus events that are not “vital to the 
function of the group.” All funding purely for 
entertainment purposes has been suspended. 

It is an unprecedented and unfortunate situ- 
ation that puts SAC in a tough position. With 
16-20 new SAC groups joining in to share a 
$415,000 budget that increased very little from 
last year, they were on course to face obvious 
problems of supply and demand. 

The Red Zone policies signify a new, ex- 
tremely conservative stance on budgeting to 
address this critical situation. However, this 
emerging crisis could have been avoided. The 
SAC faced obvious problems that did not arrive 
overnight. This fiscal emergency resulted due 
to a lack of foresight. 

We recognize and respect the fact that the 
SAC executive board is here to enforce policy 
and not make arbitrary decisions. However, not 
only did last year’s SAC not have the prescience 
to ask for an increased budget to match its 
increased student groups, but this year’s board 





HOP must help with HEP 


The Hopkins Entertainment Pass (HEP) was 
conceived two summers ago as a way to bring 
better concerts and comedians to campus. 

Essentially, all students would receive a letter 
over the summer requesting $30 up front for 
future benefits like early access to tickets and 
event discounts. 

If enough people signed up, the HOP 
(Hopkins Organization for Programming) 
would have enough capital to draw big-name 
acts instead of having to rely on future ticket 
sales to fund events. 

The first concert of the year is slated for 
October 17 and features the ska-band Reel Big 
Fish. Appropriately, the HOP gave students who 
signed up for the discount first shot at the tick- 
ets. 

They sent out a mass e-mail to all pass hold- 
ers informing them of three separate two-hour 
sessions to purchase discounted tickets, $3 in- 
stead of the $10 general price. 

Unfortunately, the HOP has made it rather 
difficult for entertainment pass holders to cash 
in on their discounts. Only 30 of the nearly 500 





Football needs fans 


Our football team is in the midst of its great- 
est run ever, but the stands at Homewood Field 
are consistently empty. With nine straight wins 
dating back to last season, three straight shut- 
outs of its opponents and a No. 19 ranking, this 
team is clearly the greatest football team 
Hopkins has ever seen. In fact, in five games this 
season, the team has scored 138 points while 
allowing only 16. Yet, even with this incredible 
run, the school’s second biggest sport receives 
minimal support from the Homewood com- 
munity. Whenever the Blue Jays take the field, 
the sheer number of empty seats is daunting. 
Instead of rallying around our school's team, 
Hopkins students are treating the Jays with an 
unsurprising sense of apathy. Many of our high 
school teams, although inferior in skill, were 
able to bring in more fans, | 

This is a manifestation of the overall lack of 
school spirit that has been endemic at Johns 
Hopkins. Lacrosse, football and other events 
uild school sp 


sould ts 
a necessity for such activities to be centers of 






irit, unity and pride. Itis — 





continued funding student groups freely until 
last week. The SAC had to employ consistant 
funding policies, but policies should change to 
avert crisis, not to simply deal with crisis. | 

Although Student Council Treasurer and SAC 
Chairperson Ben Wardlow does not vote on pro- 
posals unless there is a tie, he knew the budget | 
would betight:“Tfit didn’t happen in May, it would 
have happened in September. We realized money 
was tight and was going to go quickly.’ Other 
executive board members echoed his concern. 

After $290,000 was allocated in April, the new 
board took power May 1 and allocated another 
$32,184 to student groups in May. They began this 
school year with only $47,678, and then granted 
$13,000 to groupslike Gospel Choir,and$5,000to | 
the Hopkins Undergraduate Research Journal. 
Now, they are left with an operating budget of 
$25,376.17 for the rest of the school year. | 

Wardlow took care to revise last year’s Red 
Book policy procedures and created a Blue Book 
policy for 2003-04 that he said “was even more 
fiscally conservative than the Red Book was.” 

It clearly wasn't conservative enough. With 
limited funding, SAC should have been more 
selective in budgeting. Had the SAC executive 
board paid attention and taken action in May, 
they would have avoided this emergency “Red 
Zone” amendment. We commend them for tak- 
ing action, though it comes six months too late. 


subscribers have purchased tickets to the Reel 
Big Fish show. This suggests that many sub- 
scribers to the pass were unable to come to the | 
Mattin Center at any of the announced times. 
Although Reel Big Fish are not currently at the 
peak of their popularity; something is wrong 
when so few students are picking up tickets for 
an event which they largely helped to finance. 

After the first three dates to purchase the 
discount tickets passed (at one of which there 
was no one from the HOP to sell tickets), a new 
e-mail was sent out. 

It announced adding three more times for 
HEP holders to pick up their tickets at Mattin. 
This move is laudable, but more has to be done 
to make the Entertainment pass live up to its 
potential. While it is early in the year, the Fish 
concert certainly does not set an optimistic 
precedent for future HOP events. 

If the HOP wants to increase HEP enroll- 
ment, they have to make sure that the discounts 
and benefits associated with the pass are easy to 
obtain and worthwhile. So far, that hasn’t been 
the case. 


ity. 

letra head coach Jim Margraff, “Back 
when we got here in 1990, we used to fill the 
place up pretty good on Friday nights. Hope- 
fully we can get back to something like that.” 

So why can’t we be like that now? The school 
currently advertises for football with posters 
that are found sparingly on campus and the 
Charles Village area. In order to attract more 
students to the games, Hopkins should vigor- 
ously attempt to promote these events. 

We all remember the pep rallies we at- 
tended in high school, which showcased our 
respective football teams before their biggest 
games. It is time we started a similar tradition 
here. Football games at Hopkins should be a 
spectacle. — 

At a school where lacrosse is undoubtedly 
the lynchpin of the athletic program, people 
often forget just how many other great teams 
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~ LETTERSTOTHEEDITO 


There were no Letters to the Editor this week. 


Waniicinomed POLICY | 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 


number of letters printed. 
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rnold Schwarzenegger is 

back today as 

California’s new gover 

nor. Campaigning as a 

poor Austrian immi- 
grant given everything by America, 
Schwarzenegger wishes to give back 
to the California people, and “rebuild 
[the] state.” 

In ousting the antiquated Demo- 
crat Gray Davis, Schwarzenegger 
promises that “for the people to win, 
politics as usual must lose.” 

It seems however, that politics as 
usual has already lost. 

It’s not just the fact that the eighth 
largest economy in the world and the 
most populous state elected an actor, 
but that California voters effectively 
declared that recall elections are a le- 
gitimate democratic remedy to po- 
litical failures. 

California is a trendy state; fads, 
movies and most novel things ‘Ameri- 
can’ come out of the state. Ithas been 
saidalotrecently that only in Califor- 
nia could an actor run for office, and 
only in California could a recall elec- 
tion take place. 

Only California could pull sucha 
thing off, and only California could 
reckon with as shaky a concept as a 
recall election. 

Such a healthy exercise of sover- 
eignty can show fellow states, and the 
world, that American democracy is 
indeed alive and well. 

California is correct in their de- 
cision to have a recall election. Af- 
ter all Gray Davis led the state down 


the $8 billion fiscal tube (though 
the fault equally lies with the federal 
government) barely one year into 
his second term. Voters showed 
their concern for the state, and 
showed that a seemingly irrespon- 
sible governor can and will be held 
accountable. Voters proved that 
given the opportunity, people will 
elect a “better” governor. 

But will Arnold act any better? He 
attacked the Democrats on mostly 
fiscal issues, bringing forth his own 
propositions. 

Yet these propositions appear 
weak. Schwarzenegger wishes to re- 
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peal the car tax, essentially plunging 
California’s deficit down another two 
and half billion. Arnold also inher- 
ited an unemployment rate a bit 
higher than the national average. In 
the same way he reinvigorated Cali- 
fornia politics, he must reinvigorate 
its economy. 

Arnold’s private actions came into 
question as well. Accusations of 
sexual harassment and pro-Hitler 
praises failed to stop Arnold’s mo- 
mentum. Voters have come to un- 
derstand smear campaignsand sexual 
misconduct as an innate element of 
political life. It is of course sad that 
America’s leaders are morally inept, 
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No longer just a kindergarten cop 


butvoters swallowed these facts whole 
and continued to vote in confidence. 

And what of the criticism that the 
recall election was motivated by par- 
tisan politics in attempts to turn Cali- 
fornia, ahistorically Democraticstate, 
Republican? Though most certainly 
true, this notion does not undermine 
the election. If voters wished to keep 


If voters wished to 
keep a Democrat in 
office, they could have 
voted “no recall” on the 
ballot. 





a Democrat in office, they could have 
voted “no recall” on the ballot. Power 
politics will always remain a reality, 
but California chose to exercise their 
ability to recall governors the mo- 
ment they submitted that ballot. 
Ironically, Europeans, especially 
Austrians, don’t find this fact trou- 
bling at all. Though normally quick 
to express their distaste for what they 
see as an unsophisticated American 
political society, they view the elec- 
tion of Schwarzenegger as a decision 
flush with the populist finesse of 
American democratic principles. 
Arnold’s Austrian hometown re- 


joiced on Tuesday as they learned of 
his victory. European politicians 
once again speak of that enduring 


climate of American political open- | 
ness — though they only view it | 
through the lens of Arnold the Aus- 


trian-American. 
A recall should also not become a 


habit — it must remain the excep- | 


tion. But the exceptional atmosphere 
of the recall election makes it that 
much more manageable for voters. 
Described as a “circus,” the election 
seemed almosta surreal combination 
of Hollywood and Washington. Vot- 
ers needed this kind of relief, and 
their reaction was to say “Hey, this 
governor is doing us no good, so why 
not Arnold?” 

Those finding Arnold’s electoral 
victory absurd, rest assured that at 
least he cannot become president, 
since it is required that they be na- 
tive-born. Animmigrantwho already 
fulfilled the American dream can re- 
ceive no higher political tribute. No 
one doubts that Schwarzenegger, if 
he could, would work his way up to 
the Presidency. But that is all the 
more reason why to give Arnold the 
state of California. Exercising their 
political perversions and celebrity fe- 
tishes, voters take comfort in the fact 
that Arnold can be stopped, but that 
didn’t prevent them from wanting to 
see one more spectacle. 


Michael Huerta is a sophomore 
International Studies major from 
Sanford, N.C. 





Examining the C. Village project and beyond 


hen the Charles 
Village Project is 


completed some: 


time in the fall of 
2005, it will havea 
significant impact on the way stu- 
dents feel at Johns Hopkins. 
In a positive way. 
Students have been clamoring for 
years for upperclassmen housing and 
the Charles Village Project will seek 
to fulfill those requests. Once the fa- 


cility is complete, it will be able to, 


house about 500 or more upperclass- 

_men. The end result will be to keep 
students in closer social contact and 
make them feel more connected to 
the University. 

In other words, it will help build 
community. 

When students live together, they 
tend to form stronger friendships. 
Think back to freshman year in the 
AMRs when everyone talked to each 
other in the hallways and people 
weren’t afraid to strike up random 
conversations with new people. Liv- 
ing in close proximity is a good step 
toward improving the bonds among 





students. 

Of course, upperclassmen hous- 
ing should not be forced on anyone, 
and should be completely optional. 
Students who wish to move to nearby 
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apartments or row-houses should 
maintain that freedom of choice. Such 


a policy will also allow students to 
shop for competitive prices, since the 
rent for the new apartments may be 
higher than that of some other local 
housing options. 

But I believe more upperclassmen 
will want to live in the dorms than 
won't. For one, it is a huge hassle and 
time strain to spend the second half 
of sophomore year running around 
Charles Village looking for absentee 
landlords and putting your name on 
mile-long waiting lists. 

Above all, these dorms provide 
excellent proximity to campus. 
When you live on a row-house on 
30th and Calvert it takes much more 
of an effort to come back in the 
evening for student activities and 
events. 

But when you live right across 
Charles Street, it’s only a hop, skip 
and jump away to a evening lecture, 
sporting event or club meeting. 

As to the future of undergraduate 
housing after the Charles Village 
project is complete, nothing is set in 
stone. However the University has 
pledged itself in the CUE report to 


Working in college doesn't add up 


recently found myself in the 


2 terrace level of McCoy, and 
9 there I founda lone soul sitting 
2 at a desk for no apparent rea 


e son. When I enquired asto what 
_she was doing, she told me she was 
-working. Hopkins pays this girl seven 
dollars an hour to guard the entrance 
-to the laundry room. 
_ Aside from the absurdity of that 
poor student’s specific position, I 
»began to think about why students 
-set aside countless hours for penny 
pay. 
i: hile of our families scrape to- 
the draconian tuition and liv- 
‘ing costs, breathe a sigh of relief, and 
‘send us upon our way. They cannot 


could financially survive without the 
work study hours performed, but I 
suspect that our billion dollar endow- 
ment could keep us afloat. What then 
is the motivation? Does the adminis- 
tration really need a smug justifica- 
tion of its financial aid by putting us 
to work? 

Work study hours could likely be 
cut down in some areas or even abol- 
ished for certain semesters (as the 
ever progressive Brown University 
has already done for all freshmen). 
The administration professes a focus 
upon maximizing our time in educa- 
tion. They may want to consider that 
promise in relation to work study. 


grasp at anything the school can offer 
us while we are here, and try to justify 
that massive tuition bill. 

Why are we milked dry by rising 
tuition? 

Even though we all wish the ad- 
ministration would stop their self ag- 
grandizement and concentrate for 
one minute on student life, we have 
only six months out of our year to 
take advantage ofat least some part of 
what the University, whether we like 
it or not, offers us. 

There is preciouslittle time to work 
menial jobs during the ever shorter 
semesters when this is (it may sound 
trite) the only time to learn. 

In long run economic terms, we 
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provide undergraduate housing for 
all students within the next 10 years. 

They have a lot of choices about 
where they might want to place these 
future dormitories. But I think the 
best location for any future housing 
construction would be on the cam- 
pus itself. 7 ; 

No more room you say? Too 
crowded as it is? Well that may be 
true. Butaccording to the masterplan, 
the Garland Quadrangle (which is 
currently a parking lot) is slated to 
eventually be turned backintoa green 
field with several newstructures to be 
built around it. 

I think that the Garland Quad- 
rangle, currently framed by Clark Hall 
and Shriver Hall, would be a perfect 
spot for future dormitory construc- 
tion. Dormitories on college greens 
that provide wide open spaces are 
perfect for playing sports, sun-bath- 
ing or studying. 

Theyincrease outside socialization 
too. Think of all the late-night 
gaterings by the benches in front of 
AMR II. There is no real social gath- 
ering place outside Wolman and 
McCoy. It’s just plain more appeal- 
ing to have grass outside your win- 
dow instead of Charles Street. 

Situating dorms on that side of 
campus will also provide closer late- 
night access to Levering Hall, which 
is in the works to become a real stu- 
dent union. Part of the reason that 
facility is currently so under-utilized 
is because of its distance from any 
actual student living spaces. 

If students lived right on the Gar- 
land Quad, Levering would have the 
chance to become a viable student 
hang-out and meeting place for all 
times of day and night. 

Putting dorms back on the west- 
side of Charles Street — and on 
Homewood proper — will increase 
attendance at all campus events and 
generally give the campus a more en- 
ergetic vibe. As it is currently, the 
campus often seems completely de- 
serted from Thursday until Sunday 
and most evenings, not counting the 
library. 

While there must also be room for 
new academic buildings, they don’t 
deserve all the green space for them- 
‘selves. While professors may spend a 
portion of their days on campus, at 
night they leave to go to their own 
homes. Students spend a majority of 
their time on the campus and should 
therefore be given the best spaces for 
living and studying. 

The Charles Village Project is a 
very strong positive step forward in 
the University’s commitment to the 
undergraduate students. However, it 
oulee be very wise step on the 
administration’s part to direct future 
dormitory development onto the 
green side of the Homewood cam- 
pus. ; 


_ Ishai Mooreville is a junior inter- 


national studies major from Merio 


n, 
Penn. Heisalso the opinions editor for — 


the Johns Hopkins News-Letter. — 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Recall defeat will help 


Dems in the long run 


y the time I sat down, 

they’d already called the 

race. Davis was out, 

cursed with having been 

in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. Arnold “Just look for the 
longest name” 

Schwarzenegger was in. And I was 
out $10 in snacks 
which I had 
bought in antici- 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER- 


Davis’s friends out and didn’t make 
him any new ones. 

CNN commentators modestly de- 
scribed the result as a landslide for 
change. 

But the good news for Democrats 
is that this landslide is also therapy: 
having vented on Davis, they won't 
vent on the 
Democratic 
nominee in No- 


ation of a close vember 2004. 
Sd KO R r N 2004 is all that 
The pundits on pal chon aliatsete! * should matter to 
T.V. weren’t help- Democrats. The 
ing. CLOSER To HOME disaster waiting 
Jody Woodruff, to happen in 
CNN’s politics California was 


woman at the Schwarzenegger camp, 
spent most of her time sucking up to 
Sean Walsh, the Gubernator’s spokes- 
man. Something about 
Schwarzenegger's uniqueness. 

Jesse Jackson was on T.V., blab- 
bing about how the reduced number 


Bush and Schwarze- 
negger have got the 
same problems: not 
enough money to go 
around. Both have the 
same solution: lower 
taxes. Both subscribe 
to the supply-side 
quackery. Both should 
take macroeconomics. 





of voting stations had disenfranchised 
people and that complaints were 
flooding in. It was a landslidg, Jesse. 
Get over it. 

Jackson also delivered the mes- 
sage that well-funded lib- 













that anger at Davis could have put 
California into play in Bush v. Un- 
named. 

All that anger we saw two nights 
ago was irritated by the constant im- 
ages of jobs falling and a state stag- 
nated. 

Allthose images with Gray Davis’s 
smiling face on TV, with that big D 
next to it, might just have put Califor- 
nia a little too close to the red zone. 

With California in play, the Demo- 
crats would have had a tough time. 
Losing California would mean losing 
the White House, so they’d have to 
defend it. And that would take time 
and resources from elsewhere. 

Now Democrats can pin this all on 
the new governor. 

Schwarzenegger’s slogans about 
taxation, taxation and taxation will 
have to face reality: theyre propa- 
ganda and not real solutions. 

Some big W in Washington, D.C. 
is trying them now, and they’re hav- 
ing a Herbert Hoover effect on the 
economy. 

Bush and Schwarzenegger have 
got the same problems: not enough 
money to go around. Both have the 
same solution: lower taxes. Both 
subscribe to the supply-side quack- 
ery. Both should take macroeco- 
nomics. 

Democrats should rejoice at this 
election. Schwarzenegger’s supply- 
side ideas will fail, and thanks to his 
campaign promises, he 


eralinterestsintendedto y/#2Z7 A cr can’t reform the tax 
recall the newly | Bags ~==_ structure to get a 
minted governor. | “=_ “= __ fairsharefrom 
Apparently, all the Wi, ~  \_ his multimil- 
arguments, like Kegon NS lionaire 
cost, don’t apply a > friends. 
if revenge is the Na FAL ad 
goal. >when 
It’samazing * Schwarze- 
how fast negger’s 
































people turn 
towards the 
same repre- 
hensible be- 
havior 
they’ve 
rightfully 
Ga sien 
demned in 
the past. 
And far 
more than that, 
Democrats 
seeking a new 
recall vote 
would 


porary 
setback “Ss 
toa perma- 
nent realignment. 

For buried within this 
election was the story of 
a state angry at a bad 
economy, which then 


found someone to blame in 
their unpopular governor. 

And then Darrell Issa gave the state 
a way to tell everyone just how much 
they thought it was his fault. 

The bad economy situation wore 






ence major from Takoma Park, Md. 


misguided 
policies fail, 
it’s not the 
nameless legisla- 
tive figures that 
will be held to ac- 
count by Califor- 
nia. 

Its Schwar- 
enegger, whose face 
willappear nextto all the 
unemployment 

numbers, next to 
Sy all the signs ofa 
crumbling 

state and, 
Tu Viseiie y. 
likely, 
next to 
Bush’s 
when he 
makes 
any cam- 
paign ap- 
pearance 
in Cali- 

fornia. 

They won't 
have Gray Davis 
==" kick around any- 
more. And that means Democrats can 
concentrate catching the big fish in 
the White House. 


_ Raphael Schweber-Koren is a se- 
nior political science and computer sci- 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


JHU develops new Hopkins engineers create lung device 
* 


video technology 
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The APL’s new system is a way of confirming that a video has not been 
tampered with at all. It is based on previous digital camera technology. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With every technology boom also 
comes a plethora of ways that tech- 
nology can be misused. Security 
breaches, tampering with records and 
viruses spread over the internet are 
only a few examples of these. 

This month, a team of researchers 
and engineers at the JHU Applied 
Physics Laboratory (APL) have an- 
nounceda development aimedattar- 
geting one specific area of this prob- 
lem. Their lead engineer for the 
project is Nick Beser, and the project 
manager is Tom Duerr. 

According to PBS’s A Brief His- 
tory of Digital Television, the first de- 
vices with the ability to digitize video 

signals were developed in the mid 
1970s. By the 1990s, small computer 
chips were being built that could en- 
code signals with much more sim- 
plicity. Since then, further advances 
have made digital video recording 
even easier and cheaper, allowing 
consumers to create their own mov- 
ies at home. 

The problem manyare facing with 
digital video is notin the original cap- 
turing of a recording, but the ease 
with which this record can be edited. 
By pressing a few buttons, entire seg- 
ments ofmoviescan be deleted, added 
or changed. For personal users, this 
may bea plus. But for groups aiming 
to use digital video for security pur- 
poses, the ease with which it can be 
edited presents a problem. 

One group faced with this issue of 
digital video security is the United 
States Postal Inspection Service. Ac- 
cording to their website, the Postal 
Inspection Service is the main law 
enforcement branch of the US Postal 
Service (USPS). They are in charge of 
making sure the security of our 
country’s mail serviceis not breached. 
One of their duties is the investiga- 
tion of identity thefts, since these fre- 
quently occur by people’s mail get- 
ting into the wrong hands. 

The Postal Inspection Service uses 
video surveillance in many of their 
investigative cases. However, the 
present problem with digital video 
surveillance is that it cannot always 
be used as a reliable piece of evidence 
in court. The National Institute of 


Justice suggests to law enforcement 
officers who come upon video sur- 
veillance evidence at the scene of a 
crime to “confiscate the tapes imme- 
diately; put them into a chain-of-evi- 
dence before someone edits them.” 
However, even this is not enough to 
ensure that they are treated as admis- 
sible evidence in the courtroom. 

The APL’s new system is a way of 
confirming that a video has not been 
tampered with atall. This system gen- 
erates three digital signatures for ev- 
ery frame that is captured. One signa- 
ture represents video data, another is 
audio data, and the third is camcorder 
data. Using mathematicalalgorithms, 
these signatures are created to be 
unique for every frame. By storing 
these signatures, one can easily tell 
when the video has been tampered 
with bétause the three signatures will 
not match up. Adding or changing 
even an eighth of a byte of data in a 
single 120,000 byte video frame will 
be enough to alert investigators that 
the video has been altered. 

RSA Security, Inc. is the company 
that developed the encryption meth- 
ods that the APL is integrating into 
their system. According to RSA, this 
encryption technique uses public-key 
cryptography. Public-key cryptogra- 
phy is a way of encoding something 
which utilizes two different keys. The 
first, a public key, is used for the actual 
encoding process. A second, private 
key is used for the decoding process. 

The APL has already concluded 
that their product can detect tamper- 
ing accurately. The goal now is to 
make their Digital Video Authenti- 
cator fitin a size and price range com- 
parable to digital video recorders. 
Their envisioned final product will 
be able to be attached to a camcorder 
and the signatures will then be ana- 
lyzed using software installed on a 
PC. 

The Applied Physics Laboratory is 
locatedin Laurel, Md. andhasdisclosed 
394 inventions in the past three years. 
According to their website, they filed 
185 patent applications in 2002 alone. 
Thefinal stages ofdevelopmentfor their 
Digital Video Authenticator include 
peer review by other researchers as well 
as evaluations from potential users of 
the system. This is expected to be com- 
pleted by 2005. 
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A researcher at the Johns Hopkins 
Whiting School of Engineering is one 


| of MIT’s Technology Review top 100 


young innovators due to his research 
into new drug delivery mechanisms. 
Justin Hanes, an assistant professor 
in the Department of Chemical and 
Biomolecular Engineering, is pio- 
neering work on delivering drugs to 
the lungs via microscopic plastic 
spheres. 

The plastic spheres are bubbles of 
flexible and strong polymers that dis- 
solve in the environment ofthelungs. 
It is crucial that the particles be tough 
enough to hold the medicine and not 
disintegrate before the drugs reach 
their target. Because a treatment of- 
ten requires the drugs to be given 
over a series of days, the deliberate 
dissolution of the polymer is impor- 
tant too. 

People have been using artificial 
organic polymers for centuries in the 
form of waxes and shellacs. A plant 
polymer named “cellulose” provides 
the structural strength for natural fi- 
bers and ropes, and by the early 19th 
century natural rubber, tapped from 
rubber trees, was in widespread use. 

The term “plastics” covers a range 
of mostly synthetic or semi-synthetic 
organic condensation or polymeriza- 
tion products that can be molded or 
extruded into objects or films or fila- 
ments. The name is derived from the 
fact the properties are in a semi-liq- 
uid state that is malleable, or has the 
property of plasticity. 

Plastics vary immensely in tem- 
perature tolerance, hardness and re- 
siliency. Combined with this adapt- 
ability, the general uniformity of 
composition and lightness of plastics 
ensures their use in almost all indus- 
trial applications today. 

Plastics are polymer long-chain 
carbon-based or “organic” mol- 
ecules. These chains are made up of 
repeating fundamental molecular el- 
ements, or “monomers.” 

Though the stomach is the tradi- 
tional method of delivering medicine, 


i ® 


it has disadvantages that the lungs 
approach avoids. The interior of the 
stomach is extremely acidic because 
of hydrochloric acid secretions and 
contains a sea of digestive enzymes; 
the stomach is an extremely inhospi- 
table milieu. Drugs do not survive 
well, despite the convenience of sim- 
ply swallowing medicine. 

Injections too are notas beneficial 
as inhalation through the lungs. Send- 
ing medicine to the bloodstream may 
bypass the stomach, but patients 
rarely relish the thought of a hypo- 
dermic needle puncturing skin and 
tissue. 

Delivering drugs through the lungs 
avoids these issues by entering the 
body without pain. According to 
Technology Review, medicine can be 
especially effective when given by 
aerosol inhalation. 

However, the lungs offer differ- 
ent challenges than swallowing or 
injection. The immune system may 
attack the miniscule particles as the 
spheres enter the lung because the 
polymers are foreign chemicals un- 
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The plastic spheres are bubbles of flexible and strong polymers that dissolve in the environment of the lungs 
It is crucial that the particles are tough enough to hold the medicine and not disintegrate before application. 


known to the body. The bubbles 
must be light enough to float in the 
air and in particular must avoid con- 
gregating into heavy clumps, which 
would block air passages. Once in 
the lungs, the particles need to pen- 
etrate the mucosal linings to dis- 
pense the medicine. 

Despite the challenges of design- 
ing an efficient method of delivering 
drugs to the lungs, Hanes has made 
significant progress. As a graduate 
student, Hanes led the development 
of a special surfactant that fools the 
immune system by mimicking pro- 
teins present in the lungs. 

At Johns Hopkins, Hanes and his 
team have synthesized a porous poly- 
mer capable of delivering drugs in a 
simulation with conditions similar to 
those of the deep lungs. Though not yet 
approved as safe by the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) for inhalation, 
the FDA has previously approved the 
polymer material for human use. 

The next hurdle for Hanes is to 
bypass the mucosal layer covering the 
lungs. The job ofthe mucus is to clear 


away small particles and microorgan- 
isms caught in the lungs. Unfortu- 
nately, the mucus clears away the plas- 
tic polymer bubbles, and with them, 
the medicine. Recently, Hanes and 
his team havealtered the design of the 
spheres to allow for greater success in 
reaching the cells in the lungs. 

Hanes is working to creating even 
smaller particles that could one day 
deliver toxic chemicals into cancer 
cells, thereby eliminating the tumor 
without damaging cells in the area or 
body. Current cancer treatments, 
such as chemotherapy or radiation 
therapy, can damage cells surround- 
ing the cancerous cells. 

Possibilities for these smaller poly- 
mer particles include conveying DNA 
into target cells’ nuclei for gene 
therapy. Unlike viruses, which are the 
current mechanism for gene therapy, 
plastic spheres can deliver a limitless 
quantity of plasmids and will not in- 
fect the patient. 

Plastic research towards other 
medical devices i is. ’ 

way at 
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Thursday, Oct. 09 

E. Rene Rodriguez, M.D. 

West Lecture Hall, WBSB 

9 a.m. Rodent Surgery Seminar 
James OWiny BVM, Ph.D. 

and Use Committee 


Ross 403 and 450 


12 p.m. Health Care for All 
Vinnie DeMarco 


Health and Disease 

Susan Michaelis, Ph.D. 
Professor of Cell Biology, JHMI 
Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 





3:30 p.m. The Golden Rule 
Dr. Mario Livio 


Upcominc Events At JHMI anp Homewoop 


7:45 a.m. The Immunologic Synapse In Coronary Allograft Vasculopathy 
Associate Professor, JHU School of Medicine 


Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


Training and Compliance Administrator, JHU Animal Care 


Sponsored by: JHU Animal Care and Use 


Executive Director of the Board of Directors for Maryland Citizens’ 
Department of Neurobiology, University of Chicago 

West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB, School of Medicine 
Sponsored by: Neuroscience Department 


2 p.m. Biogenesis of a-Factor: From Yeast Cell Biology to Human 


Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 


Head, Science Division Space Telescope Science Institute 


517, PCTB 


Sponsored by: Molecular Biology and Genetics 


4p.m. 13th Annual Larry L. Ewing Memorial Lecture 
Effects of Diet on Sex of Offspring Born 


R. Michael Roberts, Ph.D. 
W1020, School of Public Health 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry, Division of 


Reproductive Biology 


4p. m. Recent Advancements in Robust Speech and Speaker Recognition 


Qi (Peter) Li, Ph.D. 


Chief Scientist, Li Creative Technologies 

117 Barton Hall, Homewood Campus 

Sponsored by: CLSP Search Committee, Whiting School of 
Engineering, Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering 


Dewey G. Mccafferty, Ph.D. 


_ Americo Mi , Ph.D. 


Talbot Library, Traylor 709 


Ethan Dmitrovsky, M.D. 


Protessnt of rane zastoley: and Medicine; 


4 p.m. Connections Between Peptidoglycan Biosynthesis and Cell 
Wall Protein Anchoring in Gram-Positive Bacteria 


University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
Mudd Hall Auditorium Room 100, Homewood 
Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


4p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Seminar Series: Does the 
‘Eye Position Dependence of the VOR’ Dependon Eye Position Alone 


_ Postdoctor: Fellow, Dept. of Otolaryngology 
Sponsored by: Biomedical Engineering 


4:p.m. The Sidney Kimmel Comprehensive Cancer 
Center Chemoprevention: Promise Meets Resistance 





Dartmouth Medical School 
Weinberg Auditorium 


Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


Friday, Oct.10 


11 a.m. Funding Opportunities for Informatics Research from the 
Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 


Eduardo Ortiz, M.D., M.P.H. 


Center for Primary Care Research, AHRQ 


CMSC 306 


Sponsored by: Health Sciences, Pathology Informatics 


12 p.m.Classification, Diagnosis and Treatment of Failed Back Surgery 


John Kostuik, M.D. 


Professor, Department of Orthopedic Surgery, Johns Hopkins 


Meyer 1-191 Auditorium 


Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


1 p.m. Magnetic Nanoparticles for Biology and Biotechnology: 
Current Uses and New Approaches 


Daniel Reich, Ph.D. 





Professor, Department of Physics and Astronomy, Johns Hopkins 


Room 707, Traylor Bldg. 


Sponsored by: Deana of Biomedical Engineering 


3:30 p.m. Hematopoiesis & Immunology Conference: T Cell Activation 


Ronald Germain, M.D. 


Chief, Lymphocyte Biology Section, NIH 


CRB 3M42 


Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


Monday, Oct.13 


12 p.m. Clinical Neuroscience Seminar: Neural Processing of 
Shape Information in Ventral pip Visual Cortex 


Ed Connor, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Neuroscience 
Sponsored by: Neurology and Neuroscience \ 


1 p.m. Manual Healing Method 
Jeanette Ezzo, Ph.D. 
Neuromuscular Therapist 
Weinberg Auditorium 


Sponsored by: JHU Center for Complementary and Alternative 


Medicine (CAM) x5-2130 


2 p.m. Mpl Baltimore: A Single Nucleotide Polymorphism of 
the Thrombopoietin Receptor Associated with Thromb t teil 


Alison R. Moliterno, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine 
CMSC 406 

Sponsored by: Hematology 


Yeast 
Peter Espenshade, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Cell Biology - Johns Hopkins 


University Medical School 
Room W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemieny & Molecular Biology 
4p.m. Third Annual Catherine DeAngelis, M.D, 


Julie A. Freischlag, M.D. 


ifawanwarmtagonen pone cou a Reba 


JHU School of Medicine Department of Surgery, 
Hurd Hall eh 
ls chi niet s Office ee 


4 p.m. Regulation of Cellular Sterol Homeostasis in Mamnivialy and 
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JHMIr e-examines AIDS _ Global teen population is the 
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The study done by the JHSPH used PET scanning to measure activity in 
patient’s lymph nodes, key sites in the body’s defense system. 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Success in the use of Positron 
Emission Tomography (PET) scan- 
ning in locating areas of rapid repli- 
cation of the HIV virus by research- 
ers at the Johns Hopkins Schools of 
Public Health (JHSPH) and Medi- 
cine has sparked new possibilities for 
treatment of HIV positive patients. 

Dr. Sujatha Iyengar, Dr., Bennett 
Chin, and associates published the 
study in the Sept. 20 issue of the medi- 
cal journal The Lancet, detailing the 
results gathered from a group of 31 
patients. 

The study used PET scanning to 
measure activity in patient’s lymph 
nodes, key sites in the body’s defense 
system where white-blood cells repli- 
cate and communicate through 
chemical signals. White blood cells 
make up an integral portion of the 
human immune system. They fight 
off diseases using T-cells and B-cells. 

HIV positive people showed 
lymph node activity that strongly cor- 
related to the rate the HIV virus was 
replicating in their blood. The most 


activation was measured in nodes in 
subjects’ upper torso and neck, witha 
lesser degree of activation in lower 
torso nodes, 

The discovery that there is a sig- 
nificant amount of replication of HIV 
in the lymph nodes has sparked treat- 
ment ideas that bear many similari- 
ties to current cancer treatments. 

Elimination of the lymph nodes 
by radiation and surgical removalare 
two such treatments being discussed. 
According to one of the researchers, 
JHSPH associate professor Dr. 
Schwartz, “despite the systemic na- 
ture of HIV infection, the sites of viral 
replication appear remarkably re- 
stricted to limited anatomic locations 
at any given time. 

“This suggests microenviron- 
mental niche selection in true Dar- 
winian fashion.” Dr. Schwartz also 
talked about how the removal of 
lymph nodes involved in replica- 
tion of the virus, while not a cure, 
could significantly cut virus pro- 
duction, and slow the onset of vis- 
ible symptoms. 

The study’s controls, a group of 
eight people recently administered an 


influenza vaccine, also demonstrated 
some lymph node activity. Dr. 
Iyengar, inaJHSPH press release said, 
“Equally important for the future of 
this technology is the observation that 
immune responses to vaccines can be 
anatomically localized and measured 
in normal individuals. 

“This could be invaluable in the 
evaluation ofnewvaccinesand routes 
of administration.” 

In addition to the eight control 
subjects who were given the influ- 
enza virus, 12 recently infected HIV 
positive patients and 11 patients who 
had been infected for longer took part 
in the study. 

None of the HIV positive patients 
had shown any signs of AIDS at the 
time of the study. The study utilized 
PET scanning, a technique frequently 
used for imaging cancerous tumors. 


Fora PET scan the patientisinjected | } 


with a quantity of radioactive glucose 
which can then be located, and a pre- 
cise three-dimensional image can be 
produced. 

PET scans are versatile and can be 
used to image all parts of the body. 
PET scans are used most commonly 
in the location of malignant tumors, | 
which show up readily on the PET 
scan because they use roughly 20 
times the glucose of normal tissue. 

The technique is also used to ex- 
amine the heart in cases of damage 
caused by heart disease to determine 
whether a replacement heart is war- | 
ranted. PET scanning is often com- 
bined with other forms of imaging, 
such as CT or MRI scans, to produce | 
superior information on the location | 
of defects or tumors. Like the two | 
previous technologies, it is a revolu- | 
tionary breakthrough in medicine. 
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DEAN & COMPANY 


STRATEGY CONSULTANTS 


We consult in dynamic industries... 


* Creating the business plan for a high-tech start-up 


¢ Developing a growth strategy for a Top 10 bank 


¢ Evaluating investments for a private equity fund 


- Exploiting energy arbitrage opportunities 


_.. where strategy matters 


Wednesday, October 15 
Cover letter, resume, transcript, and 


SAT scores requested 


lls Joint Interviews with our partner firm DC Energy 


i Questions? Email us at recruiting@dean.com 


’ 


 www.dean.com 
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BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The number of young people aged 
between 10 and 19 has reached a peak 
at 1.2 billion, or nearly a fifth of the 
total world population, United Na- 
tions figures showed yesterday. The 
UN report was published in an effort 
to make people aware that alongside 
being the largest teenage population 


| the world has seen, there are many 


dangers associated to their charac- 
teristic vulnerability. Teenagers are 
the most vulnerable to HIV/AIDS, 
the health impacts of poverty, drugs, 
discrimination, violence and sexual 
trafficking, it states. 

However, if their healthcare and 


| social needs can be met, teenagers 


could develop into the largest, most 
vibrant workforces ever seen when 
they reach adulthood, according to 
the New Scientist. 

Despite the potential for the fu- 


| ture, this report alarmed many 


healthcare and health providing or- 
ganizations. The New Scientist rings 
this as a wake-up call to those provid- 
ing health services to expand their 
prerogative to those in developing 
countries. Young women have the 
highest rate of HIV contraction, ac- 
cording to the UN report. 


"gee 


ever, says U.N. repo 
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Ninety percent of the 1.2 billion 
teenagers live in the developing world. 
According to the New Scientist, this is 
due to the high fertility and low death 
rates globally. The larger a popula- 
tion, however, also means thata larger 
number are likely to succumb to dis- 
ease and illness. 

The economic potential this popu- 
lation has to offer is also worth not- 
ing. Called the “demographic win- 
dow of economic opportunity” by 
reporter Shaoni Bhattacharya, the 
largest teenage population ever, can 
also serve as the largest workforce 
ever known to man. 

If not met with the proper pre- 
cautions by governments and health 
care organizations worldwide, how- 
ever, then this could be hazardous. 
Rampant diseases in the third world 
can easily invalidate a prospective 
future. Furthermore, the proposal 


of family planning by the United. 


Nations does not come without sta- 
tistical backing. If proper measures 
are not taker to limit the world’s 
population and fertility rate, the 
population could go up to about 11 
billion, instead of the 8.9 billion 
projection. 

Other statistical data provided by 
the United Nations is worth noting as 
well. Currently 238 million young 
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_ According to the UN report, HIV/Aids has already produced 13 million orphans under the age of 15, and AIDS 
| has become a disease of young people: half of allnew HIV infections occur among young people aged 15 to 24. 


people currently survive on less than 
a dollar a day. There are 153 million 
young people who cannot read or 
write, two-thirds of them female. 
HIV/AIDS has already produced 13 
million orphans under the age of 15, 
and AIDS has become a disease of 
young people: half of all new HIV 
infections occur among young people 
aged 15 to 24. An estimated 6,000 
adolescents a day become infected, 
one every 14 seconds, the majority of 
them young women. 

Unwanted pregnancies consist of 
up to half ofall pregnancies are unin- 
tended, andamong unmarried young 
people, the figure is much higher. 
Girls in their late teenage years are 
twice as likely as adults to die during 
pregnancy and childbirth. About 14 
million women aged 15 to 19 give 
birth every year. 

Most disturbing yet is that up to 
four million young peopleare thought 
to become involved in sex trafficking 
every year. 

The UN report also called for 
greater government funding prom- 
ised by many countries to assist in 
successfully channeling the teenage 
population to a more prospective fu- 
ture. But without the cooperation of 
all countries involved, this popula- 
tion boom could be disastrous. 





JHSPH studies 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Inarecentstudy doneby the Johns 
Hopkins School of Public Health and 
the School of Medicine, scientists dis- 
covered that building implosions can 
have a long term, but short-lived 
impact on air quality. 

Particulate matter, a growing 
problem in urban cities, has caused 
governmentofficials to become more 
alertabout the potential civilian dam- 
age these particles could cause. While 
usually characteristic of the develop- 
ing world, bad air quality is becom- 
inga problem inall major cities in the 
world. 

A study of a Baltimore building 
demolition found that airborne dust 
concentrations were especially high 
in the immediate surrounding area 
and downwind of the demolition. 
Civilians should be discouraged from 
attending such events, orifthey must 
attend, they should position them- 
selves atan upwind, distant location, 
according to a recent Hopkins press 
release. 

Dust particles can cause many res- 
piratory as wellas cerebral problems. 
Asthamatics are especially at a high 
risk of attacks when exposed to these 
conditions. Elderly people and chil- 
dren are also at a high risk. Sticking 
to the alveoli, the tissue that hold 
oxygen for the lungs, particulate 
matter can hinder normal breathing. 

Particulate matter is emitted not 
only by buildings, but also by facto- 
ries, automobiles, aerosol sprays and 
other industrial products. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency classi- 
fies the particulate matter according 
to size and damage capabilities. 

In one of the first studies of its 
kind, researchers have unprec- 
edented information and have re- 
sponded to community concerns 
about the impact of such events on 
air quality. The report, titled “The 
Impact of a Building Implosion on 
Airborne Particulate Matter in an Ur- 
ban Community,” is published in the 
October 2003 issue of the Journal of 
the Air and Waste Management As- 
sociation. ; 

Lead investigator Tim Buckley, 
PhD, associate professor in the 


~ School of Public Health’s Depart- 


ment of Environmental Health Sci- 
ences, said in a recent Hopkins press 


release, “Building implosions have 
become common within the urban 





local air quality 
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concentrations were especially high in the immediate surrounding area. 


environment, yet we know little of 
the hazard posed to surrounding 
communities or spectators. With this 
study, we can begin to answer some 
of the fundamental questions asked 
by communities about the impact of 
such events on air quality.” 

JHMI and JHSPH scientists stud- 
ied the quality of air within a four- 
block radius immediately after the 
Aug. 19, 2000 implosion ofa 22-story 
building in east Baltimore, Md. 
Samples were taken at seven indoor 
locations and four outdoor sites. 

Researchers found that imme- 
diately after the implosion, concen- 
trations of airborne dust particles 
were as much as 3,000 times higher 
than they had been prior to the 
demolition. They concluded that 
sites nearest to the implosion hada 
more dramatic and earlier peak 
when compared to sites further 
away. 

These findings can account for 


the pervasive spreading of particu-. 


late matter. This phenomena is es- 
pecially a problem in urban envi- 
ronments, where PM combined 
with humidity, and intense sunlight 
cause what scientists called the ‘ur- 
ban heat island.’ _ 

Evenat the furthest site, seven and 


‘one-half blocks from the implosion, 


#s 


there was a 20-fold increase in par- 
ticulate matter. The good news, ac- 
cording to the researchers, is that the 
peaks were very short-lived, lasting 
only 15-20 minutes. In this time span, 
however, many people could breathe 
in the dust, instigating respiratory 
irritation. 

No measurable effect was found 
upwind of the implosion, nor in the 
indoor sample sites. The researchers 
suggest that remaining upwind of a 
building demolition and staying in- 
doors offers protection from high 
outdoor concentrations of dust par- 
ticles. ; 

Although the U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency National Am- 
bient Air Quality Standard for par- 
ticulate matter was not exceeded, 
the study still found that particle 
levels were elevated and were a risk 
to public health, This alerted re- 
searchers to propose a raising of 
the EPA’s standards, to ensure a 
longer period of better air quality 
for the future, . 

Dr. Buckley said in the Hopkins 
press release that “The spectator haz- 
ard can be avoided easily and com- 
pletely bysimply staying athomeand | 
watching the eventon television. The _ 
fixis not so easy for the surrounding 
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Triplin looks to excel in two sports Hopkins beats GW 


BY AARON GLASER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 

The two-sport athlete is a dying 
breed. In fact, so are those who play 
for the love of the game and do not 
become corrupted by their own am- 
bition or ability. 

In today’s me-first, professional 
sports world, there is seldom today 
an athlete who plays the game with- 
out showboating, who leaves the 
locker room without doing a song- 
and-dance rant to the press and 
doesn’t complain about his salary in 
the off season. 

In recent memory, the only one 
who comes to mind is Cal Ripken hee 
and even he has retired from the stage. 

It was a breath of fresh air to dis- 
cover such competitors still exist. In 
fact, one lives right here on 
Homewood Campus. Freshman wide 
receiver Anthony Triplin, who, in the 
words of head football coach Jim 
Margraffis, “modest, confident in his 
ability, but also quick to praise his 
teammates and brings everyone else 
up around him,” has already become 
an important weapon for the unde- 
feated Hopkins’ football team. 

“I know it’s clichéd, but he’s the 
perfect teammate,” added Margraff. 
“He knows he’s smart, but he has 
great respect for the people around 
him too, and he’s not arrogant or 
showboaty.” 

What makes this story even more 
remarkableis that Triplin will attempt 
to utilize his talent and team-first at- 
titude on the field in two sports: foot- 
ball and lacrosse. 

Football and lacrosse... 
Hopkins workload? 


with a 


Many of you out there may think 
Triplin is crazy, but if you meet him, 
you will discover he is quite the con- 
trary. Ona frosty afternoon last Sat- 
urday after Hopkins’ 30-0 win over 
Dickinson, he greeted me with an 
ear-to-ear smile and a firm hand- 
shake — an energetic welcome one 
wouldn’t expect from a person who 
spends most of his days in class, at 
the gym or practice, or at the library 
studying. 

“Work is difficult, whether 
you're involved in sports or not,” 
says the six-foot, 175-pound wide 
receiver and longstick midfielder. 
“Classes from nine to two, practice 
from three till 6:30, eat, and work 
until whenever it gets done. I spend 
a lot of nights staying up to until 
two o'clock.” 

Despite all the workouts, the 
practice and time with the lacrosse 
and football teams, Triplin consid- 
ers himself just another freshman. 
But after meeting him, that is no 
surprise: a normal workload for a 
normal guy. 

This workload, though, still begs 
the question: why two sports? 

Like many of us, his infatuation 
and participation with sports — foot- 
ball in particular — began with his 
childhood idol, “Neon” Deion Sand- 
ers. 

“Deion was the man when I was 
younger,” said the 18 year-old fresh- 
man. “Watching him on Sundays 
was what got me. When was eight, 
that’s when I first started playing 
peewee football, I wanted to be 
number 21 like Deion. I got all the 
bandanas.” 











Y hat about lacrosse? 

I picked up lacrosse because | 
couldn’t hita baseball,” Triplinadded 
sheepishly. “I guess it (lacrosse) is a 
Baltimore thing. If I had lived some- 
where else, it would have been differ- 
ent.” 


What a loss that would’ve been if 


Triplin had grown up somewhere else 
and had never picked up a lacrosse 
stick. Hopkins’ head lacrosse coach 
Dave Pietramala is certainly thank- 
ful. 

He believes Triplin will be a great 
lacrosse player and an outstanding 
athlete. In fact, he remembers scout- 
ing Anthony two years ago, way back 
when he was a junior at local high 
school, Gilman. Even back in those 
days, Pietramala was drawn to the 
attribute that he still believes gives 
Triplin the ability to excel in two 
sports: speed. 

“He had something that you just 
can’t coach with his speed,” said the 
Pietramala. “We were very impressed 
with his athletic ability in high 
school.” 

However, the great Hopkins’ 
equalizer still applies to this fleet- 
footed freshman; classes. 

“Tm either majoring in sociology 
or political science,” says the Triplin 
with a shrug typical of a Hopkins 
Freshman, knowing he’s got some 
time to decide. “I’m taking introduc- 
tion to fiction and poetry, introduc- 
tion to American politics, introduc- 
tion to business, nothing with math 
or science.” 

Maybe the dislike for math and 
science makes him an atypical fresh- 
man. But don’t be misled. Triplin, 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/FILE PHOTO 
Anthony Triplin, who is tied for the team lead in receptions, has emerged as a legitimate receiving threat. 


like most students here, came to 
Hopkins with academic as wellas ath- 
letic ambition. 

“My first, my most important goal 


is to graduate with a degree anda 3.0. | | 
That’s my main goal. Athletically, I | 


want to win a national champion- 
ship, become an all American.” 

But above all these goals, the 
Gilman Prep graduate puts family 
first. 


“What brought me to Hopkins was |i 


that’s it local,” he said. “My family 
can come to watch the game, and I 
can go home if I want to. I love play- 


ing here. I’ve been around the same | 
neighborhood my entire life, it’s 


great.” 

These represent more qualities that 
are even more rare today: an athlete 
who’sa family man, whois proud ofhis 


hometown and where he comes from. | 


For a modest man, his goals are 
lofty plateaus to reach, but both Coach 
Margraff and Coach Pietramala do 


not see any reason why he would not | 


be able to achieve them. 
“It’s tough to play two sports and 


have the academic rigors of Hopkins, | 


and somewhere down thelineyouhave 
tofocusyourintentions,” said Margraff. 

“But Anthony’s got the talent to do 
both,” Margraffadded. “I don’t see any 
reason why he wouldn’t go the whole 
way.” 

Coach Pietramala seemed to con- 
cur: “He’s a wonderful young man. 


ter and although he’s got a chal- 
lenging tasks ahead of him, he’s got 
a lot of people here in Baltimore, at 


Hopkins and locally at Gilman root- | 


ing for him. Good things happen to 
good people and he’ll go far.” 


So, right at Hopkins, there is an | 


athlete who puts school before 


sports, manners before his ego, the | 


well being of his teammates before 
his own goals and family above all 
else. 

What does this unique athlete 
think of Hopkins? He loves it (be- 
sides the food of course, he tries to eat 


at Ruby Tuesdays or Rocky Run as | 


much as possible). 

“The people are the best thing,” 
said Triplin of Hopkins. “The 
people that I’ve met here, from the 
coaches all the way to the people in 
my dorms, are great. That’s what 
made the decision so easy. The guys 
on the teams are especially terrific. 
The guys on the football team are 
really supportive, and whenever I 


can, I try to meet up with the la- | 


crosse people.” 

You can watch Triplin in action 
this weekend on Homewood Field at 
12 p.m. when the Jays host Franklin & 
Marshall. 

Hopkins Football is currently 5-0 
and ranked No. 19 in the most recent 
AFCA Division III Football Poll. 





F. Hockey stays close with E. Mennonite 


CONTINUED From Pace A11 
a goal off an assist by Farrelly. Just 
‘before halftime, Stephanie Derstine 
registered two goals, giving the Roy- 
als a 3-1 advantage after the first half. 

The Blue Jays crept back within 
one early in the second half, thanks 
toa goal by sophomore midfielder 
Meighan Roose, who was assisted 
by Duncan. Eight minutes later, 
Eastern Mennonite reclaimed its 
two-goal lead witha score by Kristen 
Moyer, the leading scorer in Divi- 
sion III this season. 

At the 20-minute mark, Eastern 
Mennonite’s Jonalyn Denlinger 
scored an unassisted goal to put the 
Royals up 5-2. The Blue Jays would 


—— 
It was important for us 


to make a statement 
that we can compete 
with the top twenty 


teams in the country. 


—HEAD COACH 
MEGAN CALLAHAN 


then make things interesting in the 
last few minutes of the game with a 
goal by Kelly Hewitt, which was also 
assisted by Duncan. 

Nevertheless, the Royals held off 
the Blue Jays, handing Hopkins its 
sixth loss of the season while improv- 
ing to 10-0 on the season. 

Shifman made ten saves in 56 
minutes of playing time and fresh- 
man Dayna Eng recorded one save 
in the final fourteen minutes of the 
game. 

“This game was a sods chance for 
us to show how good we really are,” 
commented Hewitt. 
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statement that we can compete with 
the top twenty teams in the country,” 
agreed Coach Callahan. 

This statement was a reference 
not only to the game against East- 
ern Mennonite, but also to the con- 
test a day earlier against the No. 11 
Muhlenberg. Shifman and the Blue 
Jays blanked Muhlenberg, which is 
one of the Blue Jays’ toughest rivals 
in the Centennial Conference, last 
Friday night on Homewood Field. 

A Jenny Farrelly goal in the first 
half was all Hopkins would need to 
overcome the top-ranked club in 
theconference. The Jays were lights 


out froma defensive standpoint, as 
the Mules did not even have the 
opportunity to take a shot in the 
second half. 

Overall, Hopkins held a 10-6 edge 
in shots and a 10-2 lead in penalty 
corners. Shifman stopped three shots 
to preserve the shutout. 

With only conference games left 
on the schedule, the Blue Jays hope to 
build upon their recent success. 

“Our season comes down to how 
well we do in our conference, so we 
need to be on top of our game every 
day and come out with wins,” said 
Hewitt. 


Hopkins will conclude its four- 
game homestand this Saturday at five 
p.m. on Homewood Field, when the 
Blue Jays host Franklin & Marshall, a 
formidable conference foe. 

Hopkins will then travel to Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania to take on Dickinson 
next Wednesday at 4 p.m. The Blue 
Jays are being careful to remain op- 
timistic, but not overly confident 
about their remaining games this 
season. 

“We expect to put up a good fight, 
but we can’t go into any game expect- 
ing to win,” stated Shifman, “We have 
to earn it.” 





NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior midfielder Ashlee Duncan defends a shot from a Muhlenberg attacker in their 1-0 victory. 
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The water polo team is ranked fourth in the Collegiate Top 10 Poll. 


BY ANDY LEE 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 
He’s got an understanding charac- | 


Revenge is sweet. 

Though many historians might 
dispute this suggestion, it sure tasted 
good to the Johns Hopkins Water 
Polo team. 

Four days after suffering a disap- 
pointing loss to George Washington 
at the ECAC Championships, 
Hopkins took advantage of a huge 
first half to jump out to an insur- 
mountable lead, cruising to an easy 
victory over the Colonels. The Jays 
convincingly beat them, 15-10. 

Hopkins (7-9) was led by junior 
driver Brian Mead’s four goals and 
senior goalie Craig Smith’s 13 field 
saves in this lopsided victory. How- 
ever, what jumpstarted the offense 
was two quick goals in the first quar- 
ter by senior utility Geoff McCann. 

“After he scored the first two goals, 
the whole team responded to his in- 
tensity level,” said head coach Ted 
Bresnahan. 

These goals opened the offensive 
flood gates, as five more Blue Jays 
would score before the half. 

Mead scored three goals, junior 
driver Mac Sanford found the back of 
the net twice and sophomore driver 
Billy Irvine, junior driver James 
Singleton and senior driver Parker 
Emmott each added a tally of their 
own. With the offense finding its 
groove and the standout goalkeeping 
by Smith, the Jays went into halftime 
with an impressive 11-1 advantage, a 
lead they would not relinquish for the 
remainder of the game. 

Though the Colonels made a run 
in the third quarter by outscoring 
Hopkins 5-2, it was too little, too 
late. Mead, McCann, Singleton, and 
freshman driver David Strickland, 
each added goals to preserve the win. 

George Washington scored three 
meaningless goals in the fourth quar- 
ter to bring the score to its final tally 
of 15-10. 

“The difference between the two 
games against George Washington was 
our energy and attitude going into the 
game. We were really upset with the 
loss, and that fueled the fire for the 
rematch. We came out and played 


Smash-mouth polo,” said Smith of their 
rematch with the Colonels. 

Even Bresnahanacknowledged that 
the level ofintensity was the key differ- 
ence. 

This newfound intensity in part 
stemmed from the fact that the Blue 
Jays had not lost to George Washing- 
ton in the last five years and that “we 
should not have lost [to them] at 
ECACs,” according to Bresnahan. 

Hopkins will try to keep up their 
intensity through the weekend, said 
Smith. 

“Right now we are focused on this 
weekend’s California tournament,” 
said Hopkins’ senior netminder. “We 
plan to come home 4-0, a goal that is 
very possible if we play all out. We 
can’t let up at all. We are going out 
there to make a statement.” 

This weekend, the Hopkins will 


LES 
Right now we are 


focused on this 
weekend's California 
tournament...We are 
going out there to 


make a statement. 


—SENIOR GOALIE 
CRAIG SMITH 





travel out west for the first time in the 
school’s history to compete in the 
Claremont Convergence in Southern 
California. There, they will face several 
powerful water polo programs, includ- 
ing CMS (Claremont-Mudd-Scripts) 
and Brigham Young University (Ha- 
waii). 

However, Hopkins is by no means 
outmatched, and is currently ranked 
fourth in the Men’s Division III Na- 
tional Collegiate Top 10 Poll. 

“The team has been looking for- 
ward to this since last year. They are 
beginning to peak and should fare 
well,” said Bresnahan. 
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Setter Betsy Baydala and the Lady Jays went the distance with Gettysburg, but couldn’t outlast the Bullets. 


BY AARON GLASER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Just as former Yankee great Yogi 
Berra once said, “it ain’t over ‘till it’s 
over. 

And even though he was referring 
to baseball, never was the saying truer 
than at the Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team’s match last Wednesday night, 
Oct. 1. To say the least, Hopkins’ op- 
ponents on the night, the Gettysburg 
Bullets, were anxious about the game. 

“Tt’s our first conference game and 
bothteamsare thirteen and five,” said 
Gettysburg coach Kim Kelly. “They're 
atough team, but we’rea tough team, 
and we're going to go out there and 
give it our best.” 

And so the Bullets did. But the 
Blue Jays fought hard from start to 
finish and the match came down toa 
decisive game five, where the veracity 
of the play only seemed to heighten as 
the game drew closer to conclusion. 
Tied at 14-14, Hopkins was unable to 
convert a crucial serve into a much- 
needed point, which instead went to 
the Bullets. Gettysburg connected on 
their next serve for the game winning 

pointand dashed the Blue Jays’ hopes 
for victory. 

“Sometimes, it’s simply who gets 
to fifteen first,” said Hopkins head 
coach Scott Pennewill. “The team 
played extremely inspired ball and 
shouldcontinueto playatahigh level. 
We will reload and set our sights on 
Haverford for our next match.” 

The match started out magnifi- 
cently for the Blue Jays, with the home 
team grabbing the early lead. How- 
ever, even with superior play at the 
net by senior middle blocker Sam 
Raggi, senior hitter Stephanie 


Kaliades, and junior hitter Skye 
Young, Hopkins was unable to pull 
away from the Bullets due to the 
equally strong play of the Bullets, par- 
ticularly junior hitter Jessica Cortese, 
junior opp Nicole Barr and sopho- 
more hitter Erica Rau. The game, like 
the match itself, was neck-and-neck 
until the end, with Hopkins scoring 
five straight points to go froma 25-24 
lead to a 30 to 24 victory. 

Game two and three were equally 


Sometimes, it’s simply 
who gets to fifteen 
first. The team played 
extremely inspired ball 
and should continue 


to play ata high level. 


—HEAD COACH SCOTT 
PENNEWILL 





close. The Bullets secured the early 
lead in game two due to the strong 
play from Cortese and Barr, while 
Hopkins was plagued by defensive 
problems. The Blue Jays battled back 
under sophomore hitter Katie 
O’Callaghan and sophomore blocker 
Jen Hajj, even taking the lead back 
from Gettysburg. But due to the de- 
fensive play of freshman hitter Hillary 
Prutzmann and sophomore setter 
Shannan Smith of the Bullets, they 
were unable to hammer home the fi- 
nal nail in Gettysburg’s coffin and 


lost to the Bullets in game two by a 
score of 30-28. 

Game three was another story. 
Despite trailing in the opening min- 
utes, Hopkins rallied at what 
seemed to be a true team effort to 
breeze past Gettysburg. Raggi, 
Kaliades, and Hajj then completed 
the Blue Jays comeback as they 


fought off a last minute bullets’ re- | 


surgence as Kaliades got the last kill 
to give Hopkins the second win on 
the night, 30 to 28. 

Unfortunately for Hopkins, 
things went downhill from here. 

Hopkins simply could not keep 
up with Cortese and Barr, anda game 
four defeat for Hopkins was sealed 
when this offensive duo was coupled 
along with strong Bullets’ play in the 
backcourt. Game five was a see-saw 
battle back and forth, with the Blue 
Jays leading 7 -2, and the Bullets scor- 
ing five points straight to tie the game. 

The back-and-forth exchanges 
continued all the way to 14-13, in 
favor of Gettysburg. Hopkins was able 
to tie the game at 14 but was unable to 
finish off the match. 

“We played the best we played so 
far, and if we keep it up we'll get 
them in the championships,” said 
freshman middle blocker Amy 
Green. 

“We had a tough match against 
Gettysburg, and I think it’s safe to 
say that we gave it our all and ’m 
proud of our showing,” said cap- 
tain Samantha Raggi. “We are two 
well-matched teams and look for- 
ward to battling Gettysburg again 
in the future.” 

Hopkins returns to action 
against Franklin and Marhshall and 
Ursinus this weekend at home. 





W. Soccer to face Swarthmore 


ConTINUED From Pace A12 
from senior midfielder Krista Smith. 
Momentum had shifted, and the Blue 
Jays had to redouble their efforts to 
take back the lead. 

Six minutes later the Blue Jays re- 
sponded with Kimura’s goal in the 
73rd minute to give Hopkins the lead 
for good. Momentum shifted back to 
Hopkins and stayed there for the re- 
mainder of the game. 

McIntosh chipped in with a 


goal of her own with only a few 
minutes remaining in the contest, 
providing the Lady Jays’ with 
much-needed breathing room; the 
Bears could not muster a serious 
comeback attempt. 

Goebel and senior Annie 
Adamczyk, who have shared the 
goaltending duties for the Jays thus 
far, continued their dominance for 
the Blue Jays. Goebel contributed five 
of the six saves the pair made on the 
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day. 
Stifled by the Jays’ tremendous 
defense, Ursinus was only able to 
muster 12 shots on goal during the 
contest. 

A major key to victory for the Jays 
was limiting the corner kicks for the 


[Ursinus] is a long trip, 
and has traditionally 
been a difficult place 
for us to play well, so it 
was good to come 


away with a win. 


—HEAD COACH 
LEO WEIL 
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Bears. While Johns Hopkins had three 
corner kick opportunities; Ursinus 
only had one. 

“It’s along trip, and has tradition- 
ally beena difficult place for us to play 
well, so it was good to come away 
with a win,” said Weil. “Laura Bauer 
and Nikkole Haines had strong games 
for us on defense.” 

Next on the docket for Hopkins is 
an away game in Pennsylvania against 
a Centennial Conference foe, 
Swarthmore College, on Friday, Oct. 
8 at 7:00 p.m. 

The Garnet Tide stayed close with 
the Jays when they met last season, as 
Hopkins won a nip-and-tuck game 
by the score of 1-0 at Homewood 
Field, 
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CONTINUED FroM Pace A12 
on 11 carries, good for an average of 
9.7 yards per rush. Cook also had 47 
return yards on kickoffs and punts to 
add to his already impressive all-pur- 

pose yardage total. 

Hopkins got on the scoreboard 
late in the first quarter on a 26-yard 
| field goal by senior kicker Chris 
| Smolyn. The field goal was set up by 
| senior rover Colin Slemenda’s fumble 
| recovery deep in Dickinson territory. 
Following a quick, three-play 
| stand by the Hopkins defense and a 


— | 20-yard Adam Cook punt return, 


| Merrell found senior tight end Jason 
| Lehman over the middle for a 45- 
| yard touchdown pass. Lehman, who 
had two receptions for 71 yards on 
the afternoon, did most of the work 


|| with his legs, taking a five-yard 


| completion the distance. 
Three plays later, Cody recovered 
| another Dickinson fumble on the Red 
| Devils’ 19-yard line. It took Hopkins 
| onlytwo plays to find the end zone, as 
Merrell scored on an option keeper 
around the right end from ten yards 
out. 

Hopkins took the 17-0 lead into 
halftime and never looked back. 

Two years earlier, Hopkins had a 
| 14-0 lead on Dickinson at halftime, 
| only to see that lead evaporate in the 





second half. The Red Devils scored 
two fourth-quarter touchdowns and 
won in overtime. Both the offense 
and defense made sure that would 
not happen again. 

On the fourth play of the second 
half, Cook broke free for a 50-yard 
scamper before he was brought down 
inside the Dickinson five-yard line. 
Two plays later, Merrell found junior 
fullback Nate Readal on a well-ex- 
ecuted play-action pass in the end 
zone for a three-yard touchdown. 

Late in the third quarter, senior 
Ben Stopper, the special teams’ cap- 
tain, forced a fumble on a Red Devil 
punt return. Sophomore tailback T.]. 
Lyons corralled the loose ball, giving 
the Jays possession near midfield. 
Hopkins took full advantage of the 
turnover, driving the length of the 
field for another touchdown. 

This time, junior wide receiver 
Brian Wolcott made a spectacular 
sliding grab ona perfectly thrown ball 
from Merrell in the corner of the end 
zone for a 21-yard touchdown recep- 
tion. The touchdown, which was 
Wolcott’s fourth receiving and fifth 
overall on the season, made the score 
30-0 in favor of the Jays. 

In addition to Cook’s standout 
rushing performance, freshman 
Mark Nesbitt had 72 yards on 12 
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lose to Bullets in five Football now ranked No. 19 — 
cuaaininneeaanlinees in D-III poll, stays unbeaten 


carries in his first significant play- 
ing time of the season. Freshman 
wide receiver Anthony Triplin led 
the team with three receptions on 
the day for 20 yards. 

Triplin, who leads all rookie re- 
ceivers in the Centennial Conference, 
is currently tied with Wolcott for the 
team lead in receptions with 22. 

The dominating victory over ri- 
val Dickinson gives the Blue Jays a 
1-0 conference record, with five 
more Centennial games looming on 
the schedule. Dickinson fell to 2-2 
on the season and 0-1 in the confer- 
ence. 

Hopkins will do battle with the 
Diplomats of Franklin & Marshall 
next Saturday at noon on Homewood 
Field. The Diplomats havea record of 
1-3 and lost their conference opener 
to Muhlenberg last weekend byascore 
of 41-20. Hopkins has won sixstraight 
against Franklin & Marshall includ- 
ing a 40-21 victory last year in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The Hopkins defense will be tested 
this weekend as it faces a passing- 
oriented F&M offense. After shutting 
down two run first, pass second 
squadsin the form of Carnegie Mellon 
and Dickinson, the Jays’ vaunted ‘D’ 
will need to stay sharp to keep up its 
scoreless streak. 





BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
TuE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After a rocky first month of the 
season, the Johns Hopkins Field 
Hockey team has turned things 
around just in time for conference 
play. Despite beginning the season 2- 
5, the Blue Jays now sport a 2-1 Cen- 
tennial Conference record, courtesy 
of victories over Muhlenberg and 
Swarthmore this past week. Even in 
itslossto eighth-ranked Eastern Men- 
nonite on Saturday night, the team 
stayed competitive but lost by a score 
of 5-3. 

“Mentally, our team is very fo- 
cused when it comes to the confer- 
ence tournament,” said head coach 
Megan Callahan. “This is definitely a 
turning point in our season.” 

Hopkins capped off a successful 
week with a 4-2 victory over 
Swarthmore College on Homewood 
Field on Tuesday evening. The Blue 
Jays got on the board first with a goal 
bysenior forward Jenny Farrelly, who 
is the team’s leading scorer this fall, 
midway into the first half. Senior 
midfielder and co-captain Ashlee 

Duncan was credited with the assist 
on this play. 

However, the early lead was short- 
lived. as the Garnet Tide stormed back 
into the game with two unanswered 
goals to finish out the first 
half. Hopkins made the proper ad- 
justments at the half, though, and 
came out firing on all cylinders. The 
Jays held a 16-5 advantage in shots 
and a 10-0 edge in penalty corners in 
the second half. 

With 22 minutes left in the match, 
senior forward and co-captain Kelly 
Hewitt smacked a pass from sopho- 
more forward Caite Kappel into the 
goal to tie the game at two. With just 
under 10 minutes remaining, 

| Hopkins grabbed a 3-2 advantage on 
junior midfielder Chrissie Terpeluk’s 
first goal of the season. Duncan tal- 
lied her second assist of the game on 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior running back Adam Cook weaves his way through a nest of Dickinson defenders in the Blue Jay’s win. 


the play. The Lady Jays sealed victory 
with one final goal on a penalty 
corner. Hewitt passed to Duncan, 
who scored the fourth Blue Jays’ goal 
of the game. 

“We hada goal ona penalty corner, 
something that we were not able to 
execute earlier in the season,” said 
Hewitt. “Itis reallyimportantto beable 
tocomethroughinareas thatwerelack- 
ing in the first month of the season.” 

“Our offense has made tremen- 
dous improvements,” said sopho- 
more goalkeeper Meredith Shifman, 
who made ten saves in the 





Jays mount comeback vs. SC 


contest. “We look great all over the 
field.” 

This thrilling comeback victory 
followed an impressive showing by 
the Blue Jays against No. 8 Eastern 
Mennonite. Hopkins put forth a 
strong showing against a nationally 
ranked opponent, but wound up at 
the short end of a°5-3 score. 

The Royals broke the ice with a 
goal by Jenny Hunter at the 7:46 mark 
ofthe firsthalf. But the Blue Jays knot- 
ted up the game at 1-1 with 19:08 left 
in the first half, when Duncan scored 

ConrTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Sophomore Midfielder Meighan Roose volleys the ball upfield. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
Football vs. F&M 12:00 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. F&M 4:30 p.m. 
M. Soccer vs. Arcadia 7:00 p.m. 
Volleyball vs. Ursinus/F&M 11:00 a.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The Indianapolis Colts overcame a 21-point 
deficit in the final four minuts of the 
fourth-quarter in their epic 38-35 victory 
over Tampa Bay. This is the first time in NFL 
history a team overcame such a deficit in 
such a short period of time. 








BY STEVE SHUKIE Mey 
Tre JOHNS Hoprins NEWS-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Football team 
continued its defensive dominance 
with a convincing 30-0 victory over 
the Dickinson Red Devils last Satur- 
day during another rainy day in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The victory, 
which was Hopkins’ Centennial Con- 
ference opener, marked the ninth 
straight “W” for the Blue Jays, adding 
to their school record total of eight, 
which was set last weekend. This was 
the first time Hopkins beat Dickinson 
in Carlisle since 1985. 

The Blue Jay defense put together 
its third consecutive shutout — an 
amazing feat last accomplished by 
Hopkins in 1959. After blanking 
Randolph-Macon and Carnegie 
Mellon, Hopkins was able to hold the 
Red Devils to no points and only 105 


total yards on 54 plays, an average of 
1.9 yards per play. Hopkins has sur- 
rendered just 16 points in five games 
this season — six of which were scored 
ona fumble recovery by the Roches- 
ter defense in the season opener. 

“The fact that our defense has put 
together three straight shutouts is an 
awesome accomplishment,” said 
head coach Jim Margraff. “The play- 
ers are doing their assignments and 
getting things done.” 

The Blue Jays set the tone on the 
opening drive by _ stopping 
Dickinson’s offense, forcing a missed 
field goal after an impressive opening 
kickoff return that gave the Red Dev- 
ils field position inside the Jays’ 40- 
yard line. 

The rest of the game proved to be 
more of the same, with the Blue Jays’ 
defense routinely holding the Devils’ 
offense to three-and-outs. 


~ RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior Jason Lehman clears the way for freshman Anthony Triplin (right) in the 30-0 win over Dickinson. Football goes against F&M Saturday. 


The Hopkins defense was led by 
senior defensive back Jonas Nelson, 
whose six tackles and two pass break- 
ups earned hima spot on the Centen- 
nial Conference Defensive Honor 
Roll. 

Junior inside linebacker Chris 
Wegman and senior inside linebacker 
Pete Botsolas had seven and six tackles, 
respectively. Hopkins’ defense, which 
is currently ranked first nationally 
against the pass, also recovered three 
fumbles and intercepted two passes. 
Junior safeties Matt Campbell and 
sophomore safety Jim Sanders secured 
the Blue Jay interceptions. Campbell’s 
pick was his conference-leading fourth 
ofthe year. Hopkins’ corps of defensive 
linemen —senior Paul Smith and 
sophomores Lee Everettand Alan Cody 
—cloggedup the middle ofDickinson’s 
muddy field, stopping the Red Devils’ 
Wing “T” offense in its tracks. Senior 


defensive tackle John Scillieri recorded 


the Jays only sack of the day. 


The offense welcomed the return 
of senior quarterback George Merrell, 


who had been sidelined the previous | 


two games with a sprained knee. 
Merrell led the Blue Jay offense to 
four touchdown drives on the after- 
noon; he was involved in every score, 
as he threw for three TDs and ran for 
another. 

In addition to his four multi-pur- 
pose touchdowns, Merrell finished 
the day with 117 passing yards to go 
along with 25 yards on the ground. 
Merrell, who is 7-0 as Hopkins’ start- 
ing quarterback in his career, earned 
a spot on the Centennial Conference 
Offensive Honor Roll for his perfor- 
mance. 

Junior tailback Adam Cook had 
another fine day, rushing for 107 yards 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





Jays recover from Muhlenberg loss 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Two freshmen teamed up for the 
Johns Hopkins Women’s Soccer 
team’s game-winning goalin the Jays’ 
most impressive conference victory 
to date in this young season. Forward 
Jessica McKenzie found midfielder 
Lindsey Kimura for the game winner 


inthe 73™ minute, propelling the Blue 
Jays to a 2-1 lead and an eventual 3-1 
victory over conference opponent 
Ursinus this past Saturday. 

TheJayscontinued their win streak 
this Wednesday with a dominant 3-0 
victory over Washington College on 
Homewood Field. 

Sophomore forward Meg MclIn- 
tosh scored two goals in the first half, 


in which the Jays built an insur- 
mountable three goal advantage. 
McKenzie also found the net for the 
Jays in this game. Junior midfielder 
Kathleen Turley assisted on 
McKenzie’s score. 

Freshman forward Lauren 
Baumann was instrumental in the 
offensive surge, assisting on both of 
McIntosh’s tallies with perfectly- 
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placed passes. 

Hopkins was equally impressive 
on the defensive side of the field, lim- 
iting the Shorewomen to just one 
shot. Sophomore goalie Jen Goebel 
made the lone save to preserve the 
shutout. 

The victory gives Hopkins a con- 
ference record of 3-1 and an overall 
record of 9-3-1. 

The Lady Jays are quickly separat- 
ing themselves from the rest of the 
pack in the Centennial Conference, 
consistently showing superior skill 
and effort compared to their compe- 
tition. 

The Blue Jays entered this game 
fresh off a devastating loss to 


Muhlenberg the previous weekend. 


After losing their first conference 
game of the season, the Lady Jays 
were eager to take the field and redeem 
themselves against a solid Ursinus 
squad (7-2-1 coming into the game). ° 

The Blue Jays started off strong, as 
Baumann found the net off a pass 
from senior midfielder Erinn Sosa in 
the 14" minute. Sosa recorded her 
sixth assist of the year and is the cur- 
rent team leader for that statistical 
category. 

The game was played in a tough, 
back-and-forth fashion after the 
opening score, and the first halfended 


with the Blue Jays clinging to a 1-0 


lead preserved by solid and physical 
defense. 

After the half, the Bears appeared 
to make the ri right adjustments, scor- 
ing in the 67" minute and tying the 
game at 1-1, Bears’ junior forward 


Te 





M. Soccer secures 


3 straight shutouts 


| BY GREG BORENSTEIN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeETTER 


When the whistle sounded on Sat- 
urday afternoon, it not only signified 
the completion ofa 2-0 Hopkins’ win 
over conference foe Dickinson, but it 
also kept the Johns Hopkins Men’s 


| Soccer team within one game of the 


Centennial Conference leaders, 
Muhlenberg and Gettysburg. Both 
Muhlenberg and Gettysburg are 3-0 
in conference play thus far. 
Hopkins followed up the win over 


| Dickinson with a 4-1 shellacking of 


conference foe Haverford on 
Wednesday at Homewood Field. 
Haverford is now 1-2-2 thus far in the 
conference. 

Senior midfielder Chad Tarabolous 
scored three goals, bringing his career 
total to 50. This is also the first time a 
Blue Jay has put up a hat trick since 
Tarabolous did it himself last fall 
against Alvernia. 

Sophomore forward Adam Simon 


| also registered a goal for Hopkins in 


the victory. 

Hopkins’ lone loss of the season 
came at the hands of Muhlenberg, 
who stunned the Jays with a 3-1 upset 
in Allentown two weeks ago. 

Looking down the road, Hopkins 
will play away at Gettysburg on 
Wednesday, October 15", in a 
match that will be essential to 


| Hopkins’ conference standing. It’s 


likely these three teams —Hopkins, 
Gettysburg and Muhlenberg — will 
meet during the Centennial Con- 
ference playoffs later this season, 
which is scheduled for the second 
weekend in November. 

While itis shaping up to bean inter- 
esting tournament as is, recent history ~ 
has really proven that the tournament 
will be full of outstanding games. The 
past three championship games have 
all been decided by penalty kicks. Last 
year, the Blue Jays defeated Muhlenberg 
6-5 in penalty kicks in the semifinals, 
and beat Franklin and Marshall 4-3 in 
PKs in the final round to gain entrance 
to the NCAA Division III Champion- 
ship Tournament. 

The Mules were left with nothing 
but a long bus ride home. 

With only the Conference Cham- 
pion advancing to nationals, play- 
ers will undoubtedly be playing their 
hearts out. The higher seeds get 
home field advantage, so the regu- 


_lar season standings represent more 


than just bragging rights for the 
team that finishes first. The No. 1 
seed has the luxury of playing home 
field for in both the semis and the 
finals. 

The loss to Muhlenberg suffered 
earlier this year was, in part, attribut- 
able to the slow grass turf and the 
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boisterous fans in Allentown. The 
Blue Jays would love to finish first 
and avoid another hostile Dickinson 
crowd, 

“Playing at home is an n advantage, 
you don’t have to travel, you play on 
your home field, sleep in your own 
bed,” said Hopkins’ head coach Matt 
Smith. 

With the season nowin full swing 
and Hopkins still sitting in third 
place, winning conference games is 
becoming increasingly important. 
The Jays are not only jockeying for 
first place, but also for qualifying 
for the tourney; only the top four 
teams in the standings advance. 

Knowing full well each confer- 
ence gameis vital, the Blue Jays came 
into Dickinson on Saturday after- 
noon after playing smart, defensive 
soccer, which resulted in wins in 
the Jays’ last two games, both by the 
score of 1-0. Saturday’s game was 
no different. 

After a scoreless first half, the Blue 
Jays came out strong in the second, 
scoring two goalsin less than three min- 
utes; the first goal was scored in the 49" 
minute by sophomore defender Jeff 
Grosser. Grosser converted one of 
Hopkins’ seven corner kicks. 
Tarabolous made corner pass for the 
assist. 

In last week’s nip and tuck win 
over McDaniel, the lone goal was 
scored by Tarabolous, who put home 
acorner taken by Simon. This week it 
was the other way around. 

Simon scored on Tarabolous’ 
crossin the 52"* minute. Junior goalie 
Gary Kane and the Blue Jays’ defense 
were instrumental as well, helping 
Hopkins win as well as preserving its 
“third straight shutout, Kane made _ 
three saves in the victory. 

The win helped Hopkins in the 
polls, as the Jays moved up to No. 20 
in the NSCAA/Adidas Division III 
Men’s Soccer Poll. Hopkins remained 
ranked third, however, in the region 
behind Carnegie Mellon and 
Elizabethtown. 

The win improves Hopkins to 8- 
1-1 overall, while the Red Devil’s fall 
to 6-6-1, and 2-2 in the conference. 

On Saturday the Blue Jays host 
Arcadia ina7:30 start. While Arcadia 
is not in the conference, they are cur- 
rently ranked sixth in the Mid-Atlan- 
tic region. 

Last year Arcadia handed Hopkins 
a 2-0 loss which Hopkins looks to 
avenge. 

“You can’t even really look at the 
regional rank... they [Arcadia] have 
won their last ten games in a row,” 
said Smith. Hopefully the coming 
week will be a successful one for the 
Jays before they begin their stretch 
run to the playoffs. 
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A WEEKLY Summary of 
Wuart’s Instne Secrion B 


FOCUS 


We've all heard about them. Some of us have 
even had them, and we all want them. Bad. 
Internships, paid or unpaid, are becoming 
more and more necessary to get into grad 
school or get a job when you graduate. Learn 
how to get them and how Hopkins can help in 
this week's internship focus. * B2 


FEATURES 


Your weekly dose of sex in print and some 

easy recipes to keep you hot in the kitchen. 

Plus, everything you ever wanted to know 
about the Gilman bell tower. * B3 


Henninger's Tavern is a great place for a date. 
Read our review and be sure to check out what 
those crazy Buttered Niblets are up to. * B4 


College is not quite the real world, but you're 
still required to keep a balanced check book. 


Learm why students and money management 
are not always the best mix. B5 


A&E 


We catch the dreadlocked Burning Spear for 
an interview on his upcoming Recher Theatre 
appearance and our critics review Witness’s 
student written, acted, and directed plays, 
and new film, Under the Tuscan Sun. B6 


New Vibrations reviews the latest and greatest 
from Belle and Sebastian, Aesop Rock, 
Starsailor, and The Strokes. Also, local poster 
artist, Scott Sugiuchi provides a map to the 
underground poster art scene and answers a 
question that Lisa Turtle, of Saved by the Bell 
fame, once posed, “Are we art? Is art art?” -B7 


Arts writers interview more cool, famous 
people. This time the subjects are director 
Mark Decna and actress Sabrina Lybel on their 
new film, Dopamine. And a book review 
trifecta weighs in on the newest tomes in 
music literature.» B8 


CALENDAR 


Check out the newly added movie times for 
local theatres and upcoming concert events. 
+B10-11 


PHOTO ESSAY 


Have a gander at our MICA photo spread. 
*B12 : 


- BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
' Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 
It’s October in Fells Point. The 
- streets are crowded with people, and 
’ the restaurants and bars are packed. 
But it’s bigger than Halloween. It’s 
the two-day celebration that packs 
- the sidewalks with food and craft ven- 
_ dors, covering about twelve blocks of 
’ the historic neighborhood and draw- 
- ing over 700,000 people every year. 
Last weekend’s Fells Point Fun Festi- 
_yal, an annual Baltimore tradition 
’ since 1967, is the biggest festival held 
' within Baltimore City. 
' The annual festival was started to 
' raise awareness of the Fells Point area 
_ when it was in danger of being leveled 
‘to make way for I-95. A group of 
_ homeowners banded together to form 
’ The Preservation Society, a 501 (c)(3) 
- non-profitorganization aimedat pro- 
- tecting both the Fells Point and Fed- 
~~ eral Hill areas from destruction. The 
group started by working to get Fells 
Point added to the National Register 
of Historic Places in 1969, making it 
- the second area in the country on the 
list, and added Federal Hill to the 
Register a year later. 
i ae wT festival act the ars! 
_ munity and brings people to a great 
eit of the charms of city life 
and eat things that come with 
li historic neighb 
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There's always 
somewhere else to go 
when your Prep. H 

doesn't work ... or is 
there?” 


—Political Science Professor 
Mark Blyth 







Journalism intern gains experience and exposure 


ntil this summer, I 
didn’t know Balti 
more. I didn’t know 
that on 28th Street, 
only 10 minutes away 
from Homewood, extended families 
live in cramped, dilapidated row 
houses. I didn’t know that the dug- 
outs of baseball fields often serve as 
homes for Baltimore’s homeless. 
And I didn’t know that some 
Baltimoreans see City Hall as a white 
administration for a black city. 

But I didn’t see its beauty either - 
the skyline from a sailboat in the har- 
bor, Hampden ina photograph taken 
by a 13-year-old who just wants his 
neighborhood to be cleaner and tod- 
dlers playing in the unmowed grass 
of Patterson Park, an urban park on 
its way to renewal. 

This summer, 
as an intern for 
the Baltimore 
Sun, I didn’t just 
learn aboutjour- 
nalism — I 
learned about 
Baltimore, about 
a city and its people haunted by a 
great past and barely making ends 
meet today. 

My internship, the newspaper, the 
editors and the people I wrote about 
showed me that there’sso much more 
to this city than Hopkins students 
ever imagine. 

Like most Hopkins students, [had 
never heard of the Jones Falls even 


though it’s only a short drive from . 


campus. Then in early June, a boy 
drowned in its polluted waters, and I 
was assigned the story. When I 
couldn’t reach his family by phone, I 
had to venture out to his home to 
interview them. 

I remember driving onto a small 
alley off 28th Street, less than a mile 
away from Homewood. A woman in 
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her “40s, shabbily dressed in faded, 
torn sweat pants, hollered at an as- 
sortment of children — ages three, six, 
and 10, I would guess - playing in the 
alley. 

I’m the boy’s godmother, she said 
when I asked her about the boy who 
had drowned. I can’t believe he’s 
gone, she said. I can’t believe the 
city’s done nothing about it. 

She sent me to another house to 
meeta friend who had watched, help- 
less, as the boy drowned. I was finally 
someone who was interested, and the 
family hurried me into their front 
room, sitting in a semi-circle around 
me — two older women in their ‘40s, 
the boy’s 17-year-old friend and sev- 
eral young children. 

We're upset, we’re angry, said the 
friend’s mother. A boy has died and 
the city’s done 
nothing aboutit. 
They should put 
up a fence or 
signs around the 
Jones Falls. 

If it had been 
aricher boy, said 
the other woman, they would have 
done something. This city don’t care 
about poor, black people. 

I listened, thinking all the while 
that I could probably see the roof of 
the Dell House from her porch. 

Further away, in East Baltimore, I 
covered a press conference where 
Mayor Martin O’Malley - wearing an 
orange, ghostbuster-like getup - re- 
moved graffiti to tout his 
administration’s fight against graffiti 
in the city. 

At first, besides the well-dressed 
entourage of reporters and staffmem- 
bers clustered around the mayor, the 
shabby street was unnaturally empty, 
except for a plastic bag rolling across 
the cigarette-butt littered street as ifit 
was Baltimore’s version of the Wild 
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Valdezlearned that every Baltimore resident had their own story to tell. 


Fells Point Fun Festival offers blocks of great entertainment 


Whitman. 

Although The Preservation Soci- 
ety raises money through house tours 
year-round, the festival is what draws 
the bulk ofits funds. To organize and 
run the event, the Society employs 
one full time, year-round position 
(held by Whitman), five part-time 
positions, and 400 volunteers. 

With enough to keep you busy for 
an entire day, the festival includes 
tons ofarts and crafts and retail tents, 
five entertainment stages, street per- 
formers, a carnival rides and games 
area, abeer gardenand plenty of great 
food. The festival prides itself in not 
only having the typical carnival fare 
of hot dogs and cotton candy. Not 
only are area restaurants and takeout 
eateries open, but tent food selec- 
tions include soft shell crabs, fried 
calamari, Greek, Chinese, Indian, 
Australian and Spanish food. 

Forarea businesses, in addition to 
the hundreds of arts and crafts ven- 
dors, it’s an important source of rev- 
enve, Mr 

“It’s the busiest weekend of the 
year,” explains Bernard Lyons, a bar- 
tender at the famous Bertha’s Res- 
taurant. “[The festival] brings ina lot 
of people who normally don’t come 
into Fells Point.” 
__ Bertha’s was not only packed, but 
had a tent outside the restaurant sell- 
ing “Eat Bertha’s Mussels” t-shirts 


and of course, bowls of the famous" 


" 


dae 


dish, with drawn butter. 

One of the most unique tents at 
the festival was manned by three 
mothers selling wallets made almost 
exclusively out of duct tape. The 
women had been selling at area craft 
shows asa fund raiser for their sons’ 
Boy Scout troop. All three agreed 
that not only was the festival huge 
and diverse, but the price to have a 
tent ($50 for non profits) couldn’t 
be beat. 

“Most craft shows [cost] more 
than that,” explained Cindy Zuby. 

For other types of vendors, the 
cost ofa tent can cost as muchas $325 
for retail vendors, with Fells Point 
businesses receiving a discount. 

Yet for some vendors andarea busi- 
nesses, the size of the festival turned out 
to bea detriment to business. 

Luana Kaufman, a collage artist 
hidden in the back ofan open fire hall 
where most of the artists were 
grouped, was disappointed with the 
first day. She felt thatthe rainy weather 
was partly to blame, but also felt like 
having most of the artists in one area 
hurt her business. 

“It’s probably good for visitors to 
beable to getin the [artistic] mindset,” 
Kaufman said, “On the other hand, 
people getnumb with just one thing.” 

Lyons explained that the festival 
business was a little slower, partly 
because of the weather and partly be- 
cause the crowd was more dispersed 
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Author Jessica Valdez spent her summer getting the stories from the streets to the pages of the Baltimore Sun. 


West. 

Then, area residents gathered 
around to watch the performance - 
and I was struck by the divide in race. 

A woman, her voice loud, harsh 
and belligerent, began to heckle the 
mayor. 

We havetrash and rats in ouralley, 
and you talk about graffiti, she ranted, 
alarming the mayor’s press secretar- 
ies. We don’t care about the graffiti - 
we want the trash picked up! 

The mayor’s, staff members hur- 
ried over to pacify her and allay any 
scene in front of the press. 

I saw Brooklyn too - not Brook- 
lyn, New York, but Brooklyn Park in 
South Baltimore. An infant, left in- 
side by his parents as they smoked on 
the front porch, was mauledandkilled 
by the family’s pit bull. 

The small, residential street was 
roped off by yellow tape. Maybe five 
or six police gathered in circles to 
discuss the incident while the neigh- 
bors gathered on their front porches 
to gossip and wonder. Meanwhile, the 
dog’s carcass ~ shot repeatedly by po- 
lice after the dog killed the infant and 
escaped the house - attracted flies in 
the middle of the road. 

Three teenaged girls barged over 
to the yellow tape where a crowd of 
neighbors watched the scene in curi- 
osity and shock. 

He’s stillin the street! They left the 
God damn dog still in the street, cried 
one girl. Oh, he’s dead, how could 


over different areas of the festival. 
“Usually vendors are clamoring to 
get into our festival,” explained 
Whitman. “There’s also a safety is- 
sue, and when you compact the size 
of the festival, it’s not an enjoyable 
experience for anybody if they can’t 
see or move.” ' 
As for the coming years, the festi- 


they killhim? They shouldhavekilled 
the mother too. 


Aghast, one of the neighbors said, 


It killed the baby. 

Shut up, bitch, the teen girl cried. 
The baby’s my niece - I know what 
happened. 

She stalked off, cursing and half- 
crying about the dead dog. 

The woman turnedto me,herfaced 
blanched, disgusted: This neighbor- 
hood has really gone down, she said. 
It used to be nice - I don’t know what 
happened. 

I saw so much of Baltimore, so 
many places and people that changed 
my view of life - not just life in gen- 
eral, but the standard of my own life 
too. Sometimes I forget that one of 
the reasons I entered journalism was 
to help people, instead caught up in 
my own selfish ambitions. 

This summer, at the Sun, I realized 
that it’s not the front page that mat- 
ters but how I can help people, and 
this city in particular. ; 

I saw so much hope in Baltimore 
too. I met aman who has trudged to 
work at a pharmacy for more than 76 
years, even plodding through bliz- 
zards to show up for work. When I 
asked him why he kept coming, he 
looked surprised: That’s just what 
people do, he said. 

He told me, in the disjointed sen- 
tences of a 90-year-old man, that 
people in Baltimore used to help each 
other, that they weren’t always so 


val hopes to continue expanding. Of 
course, the amount of construction 
that is going on around Harbor East 
might limit expansion in the future. 
“As we [gain] spaces and lose 
spaces, we will utilize them to the best 
of our ability,” said Whitman. 
Despite the cold and drizzly Satur- 
day weather, most organizers and ven- 


afraid. Innocently blinking his 
brown, Bambi-like eyes, he said ran- 
dom people would offer him rides in 
their cars when he was young, and 
that people were always “nice:” That’s 
just what people did, he said. 

I remember the teenagers who 
were campaigning for Andrey 
Bundley, ahigh-school principal run- 
ning for mayor. 

They were piecing together 
Bundley campaign signs when asked 
one boy, who had said he didn’t like 
politics, why he was helping his prin- 
cipal. 

If he could turn around our high 
school, the boy said, then he can turn 
around the city. 

There was only so muchI could do 
as a summer intern - I wasn’t at the 
newspaper long enough to help Balti- 
more or to even see much of it in 
depth. But I did learn that I had been 
wrong about journalism. 

- [had started the internship closed 
mindedandinsistentthatI only wanted 
to write about politics. But during the 
summer, I learned that the best stories 
are in the people, that I couldn’t know 
Baltimore from its politicians or busi- 
nessmen. Baltimore is the neighbor- 
hoodassociation revitalizing Patterson 
Park, the young student photographers 
capturing Baltimore in blackand white 
rolls of films, and the elderly man who 
keeps going to work because that’s what 
people do. 

That’s Baltimore: its people. 


dors declared the festival a success. 
Attendance was estimated at 250,000 
on Saturday and 400,000 on Sunday. 

One thing’s for sure: after such a big 
weekend, most Fells Point businesses 
can enjoy a few weeks of down time to 
clean up. That is, until Halloween. 

“We're all very tired,” laughed 
Lyons. 
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Dr. Miquel Antoine directs summer interns at the Applied Physics Lab. 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


According to a 2003 Job Outlook 
survey conducted by the National 
Association of Colleges and Employ- 
ers (NACE), internships are the num- 
ber one recruiting factor for employ- 
ers hiring recent college graduates. 

Surveyed employers responded 
that 54 percent of their college hires 
have some kind of internship experi- 
ence, with approximately 32 percent 
ofhires drawn directly from their own 
internship programs. Government 
and non-profit employers topped the 
list with the greatest likelihood of giv- 
ing permanent positions to their own 
interns. 

Inan increasingly competitive job 
economy, the general consensus of 
everyone from career counselors to 
employers to graduate admissions 
officials is that the importance of col- 
lege internships has grown to be an 
essential part of any resume, in some 
cases equaling the value of grade point 
averages and GRE scores. 

“Students need to demonstrate a 
commitment to their field, leadership 
skills and an ability to succeed,” said 
Adrienne Alberts, director ofthe JHU 
Career Center. “Internships are an 


excellent way of demonstrating those 
skills.” 

This display of applicable skills in 
the real workplace becomes even 
more valuable when the faltering 
economy of the U.S. is taken into 
consideration. The Washington ‘Post 
reported late this summer that 3.1 
million jobs have been shed from pay- 
rolls nationwide since 2001, and the 
unemployment rate for 20 to 24 year- 
olds soared this past August, increas- 
ing more than four percent from 2000. 

According to Dr. Richard Sanders, 
associate director of Academic Advis- 
ing, internship experience ranks fourth 
in graduate school admissions, after 
overall grades, scores on the GRE and 
letters of recommendations. But with 
more students pursuing graduate de- 
grees, internships provide admissions 
boards with a more flexible, less stan- 
dardized means of judging a student’s 
capabilities. 

“| think internships don’t have an 
evaluative function,” Sanders said. 
“But they enrich students’ lives, and 
help them to make decisions, which is 
important because it will show them 
what they’re getting into and give 
them experience in a field.” 

An increased perception of both 
the practical and personal benefits of 


internships is motivating students to 
seek them out more forcefully. The 
most successful college graduates en- 
ter the work force or apply to gradu- 
ate schools with as many as three or 
four internships under their belts. 

While Hopkins administrators 
don’t have an accurate way of evalu- 
ating the exact number of students 
who desire internships, Alberts ob- 
served that students on campus are 
active participants in education out- 
side the classroom. More than 70 per- 
cent of Hopkins students will partici- 
pate in some kind of research before 
they graduate; a widely-noted 
strength for the University. 

Career counselors encourage stu- 
dents to undertake an internship, ei- 
ther paid or unpaid, at the end of 
their sophomore year, at which time 
“the student will have a fair amount 
of college education, and will prob- 
ably be taken more seriously,” Sand- 
ers said. 

Alberts found creativity and 
preparation to be the two most im- 
portant factors in finding a profitable 
internship, but the opportunities stu- 
dents are afforded can be hampered 
by a lack of interview skills or an 
unpolished resume. 

“Create a unique internship search 


plan that uses a variety of strategies,” 
Alberts recommended. “Include net- 
working, applying online, visiting or- 
ganizations, conducting information 
interviews andattending programs that 
will give you exposure to the organiza- 
tions you are interested in.” 

Alberts further cautioned students 
against treating internships like a 
matter of simply turning in resumes. 
Internship recruits want to seeadem- 
onstration of commitment from can- 
didates, she said; they invest in sty- 
dents who make personal contacts, 
continually follow up with e-mails or 
letters and attend presentations or 
career fairs. 

Once an internship is acquired, 
Sanders reminds students to always 
ask for the specifics of their duties. 

“Internships are designed to bea 
learning experience, which makes 
them different from mostjobs,” Sand- 
ers said. 

Alberts agreed that one of the most 
common misconceptions about i in- 
ternships is the notion that they are 
all created equal. “Don’t settle,” she 
cautioned. “If you are in an interr- 
ship and not feeling challenged, talk 
to your supervisor. You have some 
control over how your internship 
turns out.” 





Career Center offers help and hope for prospective interns 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Although most Hopkins students 
are on the fast track to internships, 
graduate schools or high-profile jobs, 
they often do not know exactly how 
to get started in the intimidating ap- 
plication process. But, students 
should not fear — the Career Center 


will getthem started outand will guide 
them throughout the entire journey. 
According to Dawna Milligan, asso- 
ciate director at the Career Center, 
this journey may start earlier than 
one would assume. 

“I recommend that students start 
thinking about internshipsas early as 
freshman year,” said Milligan. “The 
more you know, the more opportu- 
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Arepresentative from the Missile Defense Agency speaks with students 
at the Career Fair, an annual event bringing company recruiters to JHU. 


nities available to you. If you start 
early, you'll have more knowledge, 
which will make you more market- 
able and competitive when applying 
for internships.” 

In order to get this early start, stu- 
dents should first check out the Ca- 
reer Center Web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~careers. Inadditionto 
holding the annual Career Fair, which 
brings prospective employers to 
Hopkins to discuss possible oppor- 
tunities within their companies, the 
Career Center offers a variety of other 
services, accessible through the Web 
site. Milligan advises students to set 
up a Career Center Account online 
because this will keep them informed 
about all of the Center’s latest events 
and offerings. 

Having anaccountalso allows stu- 
dents to view job listings and have 
access to information about the Edge 
Internships, offered through the Sec- 
ond Decade Society and the Career 
Center. Another useful aspect of the 
Website is Hopkinsnet, which allows 
undergraduates to network with 
alumni in their field of interest. 

Students should also go to the Ca- 
reer Center and meet with an advi- 
sor. 

“Start out with a drop-in appoint- 
ment to discuss your focus with a 
counselor and talk about your future 
plans, whether you are very uncer- 


tain or absolutely focused,” said 
Milligan. 

Drop-in appointments last for fif- 
teen minutes and are located at the 
Career Center, which is on the third 
floor of Garland Hall. The available 
times for drop-in appointments vary 
each day, so check the Web site be- 
fore making the trek to Garland. Af- 
ter making the initial drop-in meet- 
ing, students should schedule an 
appointment witha counselor, so that 
the counselor can give more in depth, 
personalized career advice. 

The Career Center also offers a 
variety of courses that teach students 
different skills necessary for the in- 
ternship and job hunt. Some of the 
topics covered include interviewing, 
resumes and cover letters and creat- 
ing your job search plan. The center 
Web site has a full calendar of events 
available for students. In addition, 
the Career Center offers the oppor- 
tunity for students to have their re- 
sumes critiqued and for students to 
have mock interviews with counse- 
lors in order to be prepared for the 
real thing. 

According to Milligan, the most 
common mistake students make dur- 
ing the internship or job application 
process is procrastinating. So avoid 
falling into this trap and check out 
the great resources that the Career 
Center offers to Johns Hopkins un- 





Its who you know and how hard you try 


BY RITA CLEMENTE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Oh, the summer; the time to forget 
about B-level, Uni-Mini, and that hot 
TA you had a crush on all semester. 
It’s finally time to go to the beach 
(one with actual sand that is), watch 
TV, and drink lemonade. But wait, 
scratch that. Wearestill talking about 
Hopkins, and students are -finding 
great jobs and internships instead of 
catching some rays. So how did they 


' getthere? Andmoreimportantly, how 


do I land the perfect internship? 
First, check out the Career Center. 
Their resources provide helpful tips 


PRESENTATIONS, WORKSHOPS AND 


To aid students in creating a 
proper resume and performing 
well in job interviews, the Johns 
Hopkins Career Center, located 


‘onthethird floorofGarland Hall, ‘ 
be 


on how to write a resume and cover- 
letter. If you have specific questions 
or simply don’tknowwhere you want 
to intern, make an appointment to 
meet with one of the advisors. 

“Theweekly e-mails wereveryhelp- 
ful when trying to narrow down intern- 
ship opportunities and reminded me 
when certain companies would be on 
campus,” sophomorejill Seidman said. 

The appointments at the Career 
Center full up quickly, so get a jump- 
start and take a trip there. 

Another useful source is the ever- 
trusting Internet. A few reliable Web 
sites, suchas http://www. flipdog.com, 
http://www.hotjobs.com, or http:// 


4 to 5 p.m., Mattin Centr room 

162 
In this Porites session, stu- 
dents learn how to create a proper 
resume and cover letter, and dos 
and don'ts of creating such cre- 
A ditionally, the career center 
a namie of events on and 
us that are useful for stu- 


www.monster.com, can match your 
interests and skills to companies seek- 
ing interns. All youhave to dois enter 
in information about yourself, post 
your resume, and wait for companies 
to e-mail you back. Sometimes this 
can take a long amount of time, de- 
pending on when companies refer to 
these websites in order to hire in- 
terns. 

“IT posted my resume on 
monster.com last semester, and 
ended up getting an internship at a 
non-profit environmental organiza- 
tion in D.C. for the summer. I was 
shocked how quickly they got back to 
me and how much I enjoyed working 


INFO SESSIONS 


JP Morgan Chase Internal Con- 
sulting Services © 
Recruiting Presentation 
Wed, Oct. 22 
5 p.m., Career Center (Third 
floor of Garland Hall) 


“The Academic Job Search - 
Wed, Oct. 22 
4 to 5 p.m., Mattin Center, room 


Fs Crnting Your Serhan | 





in D.C,” said sophomore Paige 
Armstrong. 

Youalso can check out and read up 
onyour favorite companies online (like 
MTV, ESPN, clothing designers, etc.) 
and see if they’re looking for interns. 
All companies have a Web site and e- 
mail directories, so send your resumes 
and cover letters to them. If you know 
the specific company or business you 
are interested in, it can speed up the 
process and eliminate hours of point- 
less searching and sending. 

If all else fails, follow the words of 
sophomore Daniel Eagan: “Connec- 
tions, connections connections.” It 
couldn’t hurt to ask mom or dad if 
they know anyone who could poten- 
tially get their son or daughter an 
internship, right? Well, why not try. 
Finding an internship is a very com- 
petitive process, especially at 
Hopkins, where the majority of stu- 
dents want to intern in order to gain 
future experience. If a family mem- 
ber or friend is willing to help you, 
don’t hesitate take advantage of it. 

Internships are a great way to find 
out what field of work you are inter- 
ested in and are helpful in achieving 
more knowledge about a certain area 
of work. Whether getting a paid in- 
ternship or receiving school credit, 
the majority of students end up with 
a learning experience that can’t be 
achieved any other way. 

Relaxing on the beach all summer is 
great, but it couldn’t hurt to gain one 
more step towarda career path. Be per- 
sistent; e-mail the business you’re in- 
terested in, go to the Career Center; 
even ask your parents for help. This 
maymakeyour future plansalittle easier 
to achieve, so be alittle self-motivating 
and start contacting people. It’s never 
too early to plan ahead. 








COURTESY OF JENNY ROLLING 


A recruiter from JP Morgan Chase talks with a student about employ- 
ment opportunities at Thursday’s Career Fair. j 


dergraduate and graduate students. 
“Ifyou wanta summer internship, 
don’t wait until April to apply,” said 
Milligan. “You should get started in 
the process early in order to give your- 
self a competitive edge. Go to the ca- 
reer center, meet with a counselor, 
and get your resume together.” Some- 
times the hardest part of this process 


RESUME DO'S AND DON'TS 


Courtesy of the Auburn University Office of Student Affairs (http: / 
/www.auburn.edu/student_info/student_ affairs eseas/eaiaea sth 


dents/handbook/resume_do.html) 
Do use good quality paper for re- 
sumes (at least 50 percent cotton is 
considered good paper), preferably 
in the standard 8 1/2" x 11" size. Do 
not use scented or decorative paper. 


Do print the resume in black ink. 
Using a subdued colored paper 
(e.g., ivory) is all right, but white 
paper with black print is the most 
legible combination. Other appro- 
priate colors are pale beige or light 


. gray. 


The resume should be neatly typed 
or printed on a laser printer, and 
spaced to permit easy readin ... 
Never us abbreviations, especially 
the term “etc.” or acronyms. Any- 
thing important enough to be 
stated should be written out. 


Do use one to 1.5 inch margins on 
all four sides of the page. This style 
produces the centered, block style 
that is most often seen in business. 





Do limit resumes to one page, un- 
less a second page is essential for 


details or to prevent monn on pr 


the first page. 


if you use copies, ben sure retherats 
not blurred, inky or illegible. Off- 


‘ 


‘set printing or photocopying is Dor 
Hen “Always make hoe it 


4 
is finding that initial motivation, so 
as soon as you have a chance, use the 
resources at the Career Center and 
get yourself started out on the path to 
success. 

The Career Center is located on 
the third floor of Garland Hall. To 
make an appointment, call (410) aS: 
8056. 


) 





Don’tmake it too long, but be sure! 
to highlight the major areas which: 
will help get you the interview. | 


Don’t make it too sketchy by j just 
listing your jobs by title, compa-. 
nies and dates or your extracur-. 
ricular activities. Tell something 
about your responsibilities and. 
your accomplishments in the’ 
position(s) you held. 





_ Don’t use the words “py or “My” 


or “Our” in the text of our resume; 
exception is the Objeniver 


Don’t date your resume or entitle 
it “RESUME.” - 












Don’t be baie “the postive: 
needs to be emphasized. Never | 
introduce anything that could be | 
be perceived My a negative. 


ee t nc sal tla) inrmation ! 
you have questions 
counselor a A Ratan 
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Brokenlimbsand Recipes that even you can han 


back door dangers 


nd you thought a con- 

dom made sex safe. Last 

year, a friend of mine 

broke his arm. You 

would think that he 

would’ve made up a good story like 

drunken brawls, taking on a group of 

20 guys, being drunk, defending a 

girl’s honor, being drunk; but no, he 
broke his arm due to anal sex. 

Let me explain. So one night my 
friend, we'll name him Jon, went back 
to his room where his beds are 
bunked, and he sleeps on the top. As 
Jon is falling asleep, his roommate 
comes back with his girlfriend. Being 
the good guy that Jon is, instead of 
putting a pillow over his head or ac- 
cepting a sexile for the night, he de- 
cides to be quiet and watch. Jonbends 
his head over the railing in time to see 
his friend having sex, then flipping 
his girlfriend over 


Anal sex brings up so many issues 
past homophobia, condoms and lu- 
brication. The most basic problems 
girls face with this issue is the idea 
that it just seems degrading to some, 
but they can’t express it; maybe they 
wouldn’t even know where to begin. 
Therearea lot of girls (and even guys) 
for whom anal sex evokes the image 
ofa “Dirty Sanchez” more than “mak- 
ing love.” 

Conceptslike “making love,” how- 
ever, are often found in girls’ vocabu- 
laries, not guys’. I would love to get a 
letter as to why guys prefer anal sex, 
and I can write about what male 
friends have told me, but even with 
those insights I still don’t have a pe- 
nis, which limits my perspective a bit. 

A female perspective on this issue 
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BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ifthe only time youuse yourblender 
is to whip up margaritas, then perhaps 
you are underestimating your culinary 
abilities. One of the debatable pros of 
living off campus is being off the meal 
plan and being able to feed yourself 
what you want, when you want. In ad- 
dition, even the upgrade fromthe AMRs 
to Wolman or McCoy presents a new 
challenge for the Julia Child or Emeril 
Lagasse in college students, as these 
residents now have microwaves and 
stovetops at their disposals. 

Thatsaid, planning and preparing 
meals still can be a hassle. Before the 
clerks at Subway and UniMini asso- 


| ciate your face with an order and be- 


fore you buy stock in EasyMac, you 


| may want to give cooking a try. 


is that there are onlya few motives for | 


having anal sex (versus trying any- 





and begins doing 
things that were very 
illegal in Texas not 
so long ago. 
Nothing too 
shocking here so far. 
After they’re 
done, however, the 
girlfriend isn’t able 
to make it to the 
bathroom. At the 
sight of this, Jon’s 
roommate throws- 
up. His girlfriend, 
then being so dis- 
turbed at the sign of 
-what she and her 
» boyfriend just did to 
-the carpet throws- 
“up herself. At this 
‘point, Jon — who’s 
* still watching — is laughing so hard 
» hetips overthe bunk beds, and breaks 
- his arm. 
» And this is how one breaks an arm 
* due to anal sex. 
. This story is entertaining, but it 
~also carried with it some good les- 
sons: 
1. If you decide to have anal sex, or 
even try anything that you used the 
* Kama Sutra asa reference for, check 





- the other bed, under beds, in closets” 


— 


» and anywhere else someone who may 
- be waiting to get a free show could be 
‘hiding. 
» 2. The thing about sex — in this 
case it just happens to involvea back 
door — is do whatever floats your 
boat (hey, I hear the couple is still 
together; there are few better bond- 
ing experiences) but make sure you 
know the shortest way to the bath- 
‘room afterwards. 

Anal sex is one of those subjects 
that we’re still really supposed to only 
whisper about. We had a Supreme 
Court case about it (granted the 
Laurence case was specifically ad- 
dressing the issue of gay male sex, but 

‘sodomy laws still exist in a handful of 

“ states), but still anal sex is not one of 
those things that people really want 
to consider. If you don’t talk, even if 
it’s with a “hell no” or “bring it on,” 
you may find yourself in a situation 
likea friend once describedas, “I tried 
to slip it in without her noticing — 
but she did.” 









> 
Ww 


JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


: a romantic query or a response to a 
us week’s article, we'd love to hear from you. To 
estions anonymously, go tohttp:// 
sletter.com and click’Contact Us.” Or you 

sex@jhunewsletter.com — 


thing else). One 
plausible optionis 





to your sex life 


need dominate or 
to be dominated. 
There is actually 
also the possibil- 


actually gay, but 
that’s really an- 
other article, 
question and. is- 
sue entirely. 

I think the best 


think of for anal 


sexisactuallyhav- | 


ing sex doggie 


style. You could like doggie style for | 


any number of reasons, but they can 
all really be simplified into some ba- 


sic motives: a guy thinks the girl is | 


severely busted, you want to pretend 


your partner is someone else, or the | 


guy is expertly trying to stimulate a 
girl’s g-spot, and wants your hands 


to add something | 


ity that the guy is | 


analogy I can | 


free for other fun adventures. Very | 


different motives, but they can occur 
in the same time, and can kill a good 
time if the reason is only found out 
afterwards. 

I know this might get old, but the 
best way to avoid the problem is not 
to let it start. If you like it, want to try 
it, or are just curious what a Dirty 
Sanchez is, ask. Really, what’s the 
harm? Oh no! Someone, namely the 
person you're sleeping with, might 
think you’re kinky. I can’t say would 
cry for you. 

The whole pointis that having that 
conversation before you find your- 
self grabbing your anklesis that you're 
going to be sure you want to be there. 
If you are, hey that’s great, just re- 
member to check the bed above you 
before you start. 


Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- 
umn, Jess Beaton will discuss her own 
experiences and answer sexual que- 
ries on any topic. 

The columnist is nota trained medi- 
cal professional. If you seek profes- 
sional medical advice, please consult 
your doctor. 















Whether it’s for a social gathering 
with friends, an effort to impress your 
special girl or guy, orjust dinnersome 
night, have fun with a kitchen experi- 
ence. Just don’t set your apartment 
on fire. Here are some low effort reci- 


| pes to get you started: 
that’slacking. An- | 
other is that it | 
could just be a | 


Anyone can handle pasta, right? 
The following recipes from Quick 
from Scratch Pasta call for basic spa- 
ghetti and a few accoutrements to 
make a complete meal. 

One important thing to keep in 
mind when cooking pasta is to adda 
palmful of salt to the water before 
adding the pasta. This will prevent 
the pasta from sticking together. 
Spaghetti with Tuna and Fresh To- 
mato Sauce, serves four 
Ingredients: 

11/2]bs. tomatoes (about 3), diced 

6 tbsp. olive oil 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

3/4 cup chopped fresh basil 

2 tbsp. balsamic or red wine vinegar 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. fresh ground pepper 

3/4 lb. spaghetti 

2 6-oz. cans tuna, packed in oil, 
drained 
Preparation: 

1.) In a large bowl, combine the 
tomatoes, oil, garlic, basil, vinegar, 
salt and pepper. 

2.) Ina large pot of boiling salted 
water, cook the spaghetti until just 
done, about 12 minutes. Drain and 
toss the pasta with the tuna and to- 
mato mixture. Serve. 

Note: Tunacan be omitted as mari- 
nated tomatoes can serve as a sauce 
on their own. 

Spaghetti with Mushrooms, Garlic 
and Oil, serves four 
Ingredients 

1/2 cup olive oil 

3 cloves, minced 

1/8 tsp. dried red-pepper flakes 
(optional) 

2/3 lb. mushrooms, sliced 

1 tsp. salt 
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Eating General Tsao’s Chicken from Orient Express every night can get pricey. Making dinner for yourself can 
be simple and cheap. If you haven’t learned how to work your Bradford stove yet, you should be ashamed. 


1 pound spaghetti 

3 tbsp. chopped flat-leaf parsley 

1/4 tsp. fresh-ground black pepper 
Preparation: 

1.) In a medium frying pan, heat 
the olive oil over moderately lowheat. 
Add the garlic and the red-pepper 
flakes and cook, stirring, until the 
garlic softens, about 1 minute. Add 
the sliced mushrooms and the salt 
and cook until the mushrooms exude 
liquid, the liquid evaporates, and the 
mushrooms begin to brown, about 5 
minutes. 

2.) Ina large pot of boiling, salted 
water, cook the spaghetti until just 
done, about 9 minutes. Drain and 
toss with the mushroom mixture, the 
parsley, and the pepper. Serve. 
Rotelle with Bacon, Watercress, and 
Cherry Tomatoes 
Ingredients: 

1/2 lb. sliced bacon, cut crosswise 
into 1/2 inch strips 

11/2 cupscherry tomatoes, halved 

1 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. black pepper 

1 bunch watercress (about 5 
ounces), tough stems removed 

1/4 pound rotelle 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 scallion including green top, cut 
into thin slices 

Grated Parmesan cheese, for serv- 
ing. 

Preparation: 

1.) In a large frying pan, cook the 
baconuntil goldenbrownandjustcrisp, 
about5 minutes. Remove witha slotted 





~ COURTESY OF QUICK FROM SCRATCH PASTA 
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Spaghetti with mushrooms, garlic and oil. Doesn’t this look alittle more 
appetizing than the pork rinds you had for dinner last night? 


spoon and drain on paper towels. Pour 
off all but 1 teaspoon of the fat. 

2.) Add the tomatoes, salt and pep- 
per to the pan. Cook over moderate 
heat, stirring, until the tomatoes 
soften slightly, about 3 minutes. Add 
the watercress and cook, stirring, until 
just wilted, about 1 minute. 

3.) Ina large pot of boiling, salted 
water, cook the rotelle until just done, 
about 12 minutes. Reserve 3/4 cup of 
the pasta water. Drain the pasta and 
toss with the bacon, 1/2 cup of the 
reserved pasta water, the tomatoes 
mixture, the butter and the olive oil. 
If the pasta seems dry, add more of 
the reserved pasta water. Top with 
the sliced scallions. Serve with grated 
Parmesan. 

From Maxine Clark’s The Book of 
Light Italian Dishes, these potatoes 
make an easy side dish. 

Garlic Potatoes, serves four 
Ingredients 

1 lb. medium sized waxy potatoes 

4 tbsp. olive oil 

4 cloves garlic, unpeeled 

Few sprigs thyme or rosemary 

Salt 
Preparation: 

1.) Cut potatoes lengthwise into 
quarters and place in a bowl of cold 
water. Rinse under cold running wa- 
ter and pat completely dry with paper 
towels. 

2.) Heat oil and when smoking 
hot, add the potatoes and garlic. Re- 
duce heat and brown the potatoes on 
all sides. Stir in herbs, cover and cook 
in their own steam for 15 minutes 

3.) Remove lid and increase heat 
to evaporate any water and crisp the 
potatoes. Turn into a warm serving 
dish, if desired, and sprinkle with 
plenty of salt and more herbs. 

This bread can be used for a des- 
sert selection or a quick breakfast. 
The recipe is adapted from Irma 
Rombauer and Marian Rombauer 
Becker’s classic Joy of Cooking. 
Quick Banana Bread, an 8 1/2x 41/ 
2 -Inch Loaf 
Ingredients 

1 3/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

2 1/4 teaspoons baking powder 

1/2salt 

1/3 cup shortening 

2/3 cup sugar 

3/4 cup grated lemon rind 

1 to 2 beaten eggs 

1 to 1 1/4 cups ripe banana pulp 
Preparation: 

1.) Sift together flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt. 

2.) Blend shortening, sugar, and 


lemon rind until creamy. 

3.) Beat in eggs and banana pulp. 

4.) Add the sifted ingredients in 
about 3 parts to sugar mixture. Beat the 
batter after each addition until smooth. 

5.) Place the batterinagreased bread 
pan. Bake the bread about 1 hour or 
until done. Cool before slicing. 

Another selection from The Book 
of Light Italian Dishes, Strawberry 
Sorbet, calls for thatblender younever 
use. And as an added bonus, it is a 
healthy dessert option. . 

Strawberry Sorbet, serves six 
Ingredients 

1 1/4 cups sugar 

1 lb. fresh strawberries 

1 tbsp. balsamic vinegar 
Preparation: 

1.) Pour 1 cup water into a sauce- 
pan and add the sugar. Cook, stir- 
ring, to dissolve sugar, then bringtoa 
boil and boil 1 minute. Cool, then 
chillin refrigerator. Meanwhile, wash 
and hull the strawberries. Puree in a 
blender or food professor until 
smooth, and pass through a sieve, if 
desired. Chill the puree. 

2.) Stir the syrup into the chilled 
strawberry puree and add the bal- 
samic vinegar. Freeze in an ice cream 
maker for best results. 

3.) Alternatively, pour mixture into 
a shallow freezer tray and freeze until 
the sorbet is frozen around the edges. 
Mash well with a fork, beat, and re- 
freeze until almost solid. Repeat this 
twicemore. Servein chilled glass dishes. 

Finally, this easy classic is from 
http://www.quickneasyrecipes.com: 
20-minute Chicken Parmesan 
Ingredients: 

4 Boneless and skinless chicken 
breast halves 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1/2 cup seasoned bread crumbs 

2 tbsp. butter or margarine 

1 3/4 cups spaghetti sauce 

1/2 cup shredded mozzarella cheese 

1tbsp. grated parmesan cheese 

1/4 cup chopped fresh parsley 
Preparation: 

1.) Using palm of hand flatten 
chicken to even thickness. 

2.) Dip chicken into egg then into 
crumbs to coat. 

3.) In skillet over medium heat, in 
hot margarine, brown chicken on 
both sides. 

4.) Add sauce. Reduce heat. Cover; 
simmer 10 minutes. 

5.) Sprinkle with cheese and pars- 
ley. 

6.) Cover; simmer 5 minutes or 
until cheese melts. 





Gilman bell tower: from Howard St. to the Homewood campus 


Homewood’s centerpiece plays very loud bells. But did you know what song it’s playing? 


BY DANIELLA MILLER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s a Monday morning. Your 
professor’s voice soothes you to a 
light sleep. Your head nods down 
into slumber and the classroom 
_ quietly fades away. Suddenly, a 

loud ring startles your dreams of 
- late night fun on D-level and you’re 
_ back in lecture, staring at that ever 
so stark black board filled with 
“notes you'll just be able to catch 
before the professor moves 
_ on. Saved by the bell. The Gilman 
- Bell, that is. And just in case you 
fall back asleep, in 15 minutes it 
will ring again. And again, and 


a Thge eentetpiece sof. the: 


’ 
by ea 
sal 3 ad 5 


was named for Daniel Coit Gilman to 
recognize his 25 years of service as 
Hopkins’ first founding president. 

_ Constructed between 1913 and 
1915, the building holds much his- 
tory for Johns Hopkins University. It 
was only the third building con- 
structed after the University was 
moved to the Homewood campus 
from its original downtown location 
on Howard St. 

Renovated in 1998, the five bells 
located within the tower are a prod- 
uct of Baltimore’s McShane Bell 
Foundry, one of the oldest operat- 
ing bell foundries in the country. 
Other clients of the Foundry include 
Geneva College and numerous 
churches and cathedrals through- 
out the world. Of all the bells they 


have created, the company says it is 


& 


_ 


“very proud” that it is their work 
that helps set the milieu for Hopkins 
students every day. 

In the early 1900s, the clock mecha- 
nism worked in conjunction with the 
bell, but this system had put a lot of 
stress on the clock tower and was po- 
tentially harmful to its future existence. 

~ Now, the clock is controlled elec- 
tronically. The newstrikers, bells and 
complicated control panel ensure that 
the clock will be around for years to 
come. 

The clock rings from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Four bells inside the clock 
tower ring every 15 minutes, with 
the fifth and largest bell chiming 
along every hour. The sequence is 
made up of specific tones, the first, 
second, fifth, sixth, and seventh in 
the key of D. This rhythm is the 


Westminster chime, undoubtedly 
the world’s most famous chime, 
originally fitted to the clock of the 
University Church, St. Mary’s the 
Great, in Cambridge, England. The 
words to this chime come from 
Handel’s symphony, “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth.” 

It’s hard to imagine that even 100 
years ago, many of the first students 
enrolled in Johns Hopkins heard the 
same sounds we hear daily. 

Although the bell certainly func- 
tions to keep usawake or remind usjust 
how late we are for class, it’s omnipo- 
tence has been present for years before 
us, andwill be present for yearstocome, 
resonating in the ears of some of the 
most prominent history makers of the 
past, and some of the potential history 
makers of the future. 
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You may have had classes there, or you may have hooked up there. 
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Henninger’sisnot Niblets plan live music at fundraiser 
your regular tavern 


The most romantic spot you haven't heard of 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HENNINGERSTAVERN.COM 
Romantic Henninger’s Tavern in Fell’s Point offers great seafood and | 





delightful dessert in a intimate setting. 


BY MELISSA FELDSHER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Think romance is dead? Spendlast 
Valentine’s Day eating pink M&Ms 
and watching When Harry Met Sally 
on the women’s network? Was the 
last date you went onat Terrace Court 
Café? 

Well then, Henninger’s Tavern 
is your solution. 
This Fells Point 
tavern is one of 
Baltimore’s hid- 





cooking sounds so good that there’s 
already more than enough to choose 
from. 

Start, for example, with pan fried 
breaded oysters ona bed of spinach 
with Pernod and fennel cream or 
Texas barbequed shrimp wrapped 
in apple wood smoked bacon and 
served on a bed of cucumber salad, 
which wakes up your tongue with a 
great mix of 
sweet and salty 








den treasures. It’s F 7 sic 8,oz. Filet 
attractive and Henninger’s Tavern mignon or the 
welcoming and coriander and 
you'll be sure to 1812 Bank Street pepper en- 
impress the pants é crusted tuna 
off your date at Phone: 410-342-2172 with a Thai 
this cozy venue. Price: $20 glaze and Jas- 

First the estab- Location: Fells Point mine rice or the 
lishment was a Hours: Tue.-Thurs. 5pm- herb-roasted 
tavern, thena hall 10pm, Fri.-Sat. 5pm-11pm hen with Medi- 
for Polish World terranean salad 
War I veterans, (spinach, 


then a candy 
store, and in the 1970s, it became a 
tavern again. The term “tavern,” 
however, might be a bit misleading. 
Tavern connotes a big brash atmo- 
sphere with a bunch of big brash 
guys sitting around a big brash bar 
waiting for happy hour. 
Henninger’s by contrast, is a 
small, intimate, lovingly managed 
restaurant. The only bar you'll find 
here is a sweet little thing that 
doubles as a waiting area, includes 
it’s own exclusive menu, and offers 
a huge assortment of beers from 


The only bar you'll find 
here is a sweet little 
thing that doubles as 
a waiting area, 
includes its own 
menu, and offers a 
huge assortment of 
beers from around the 
world. 





around the world. 

_ Henninger’s warm, artistic dining 
room mixes high art with kitschy 
memorabilia, giving the restaurant a 
1940s Hollywood glamour feel. The 
décor is just one of many aspects that 
makes Henninger’s a unique, off the 
beaten path find in Baltimore. 

Oh, and the food’s good too. Re- 
ally good. Henninger’s Tavern will 
appeal to even the most finicky eater 
(provided he or she likes seafood). 
The menu changes every two weeks 
or so, but the juicy, golden, truly 
lumpy crab cakes and Chilean sea 











_ bass are regulars. The menu is small, — 
a ietesed 4 outeight great Fell’s Pointhidden gem for any- 
entree san one to.enjoy. 


roasted pep- 
pers, hearts of palm, mozzarella and 
caper berries). 

Finish off your romantic evening 
by sharing a slice of Key Lime pie, 
peanut butter pie or “Chocolate 
Oblivion:”” a dense, flourless choco- 
late cake. Don’t pass up Henninger’s 
coffee, a delightful blend of chicory 
and cinnamon, either. It might even 
rival your date in keeping you up all 
night long. 

Henninger’s has consistently been 
named Baltimore’s most romantic 
restaurant by http:// 
www. Citysearch.com, andit’s even got 
plaques above the tables signifying 
the spots where many couples be- 
came engaged to prove it. The inti- 
mate atmosphere is a definite bonus, 
but reservations are not accepted, so 
plan to arrive either early or late. In 
addition, one downside to consider 
is that within this atmosphere, you're 
intimately close to your neighbor’s 
tables as well. 

Dinner was not inexpensive at 
about $20 per entrée, so unless you're 
somehow not on a college budget, 
Henninger’s is probably best reserved 
for a special occasion, which is pretty 
much any date for the typical Johns 
Hopkins student. In addition, a cab 
ride out to Fell’s Pointis a guaranteed 
$15 each way. 

However, if the way to that spe- 
cial someone’s heart is through their 
stomach (provided they’re not veg- 


Popular improv comedy troupe works hard to bring new show format to st 


BY MATT COLTRANE CANFIELD 
AND JEFF KATZENSTEIN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


“And the answer is ‘raisin prohib- 
ited’,” says sophomore Ryan Mannix, 
as I walk into thé rehearsal of the 


| Buttered Niblets, Hopkins most 


popular (and only) improvisational 
comedy (improv) group. 

The group had already been prac- 
ticing for two hours when J arrived at 
10:30 pm on Thursday night. Though 


| a bit fatigued from the very physical 


demands of improv acting, the But- 
tered Niblets were nonetheless push- 
ing on. Though it may seem like their 
craft needs no practice (they're mak- 
ing up jokes on the spot), the group 
regularly practices five to six hours a 
week and about 15 hours on show 


| weeks. 





flavors. Move | 
on to the clas- | 





“Even though we’re coming up 


| with stuff of the top of our heads, we 
| need to kind of fine-tune it,” explains 
| senior Mike Mastrangelo. “We have 


to get a feel for each other’s improv 
styles, because the most important 
thing in the group is making the scenes 
work bybuilding offeach other’s types 


| of humor.” 


On this particular night, four 
Niblets were involved in a mock ses- 
sion of Jeopardy!, with an audience of 


| eight Niblets supporting them. With 


three contestants, including a profes- 


| sional cake decorator, a griftor and 


tutor for special children, each con- 
testant tried to give questions to an- 


| swers like “virgins rock.” 


The Buttered Niblets generally 
play these sorts ofimprov games dur- 
ing rehearsals. They usually take turns 
going up on the stage on the Arellano 
Theatre in Levering Hall, each creat- 
ing characters and trying to answer 
very academic and scholarly ques- 
tions. Membersagree that the rehears- 
als are fun, yet intense. Each player 
has a few cards up his or her sleeves, 
with his or her favorite characters, 
topics, inspiration and stereotypes to 
make fun of, but each player is more 
original than the next. 

This year the Buttered Niblets 
have grown, bringing in a total of 
six new members (five freshmen and 
one senior), which doubles the size 
of the group. One of the members, 
junior Mike Sheehan, is abroad in 
France this year, and will be return- 
ing next semester to join the group. 
With a total of over 30 auditions, 
senior Loren Dunn said that it was 
the most talented group that he has 
seen since his induction during 
freshman year. 

“T enjoy working with such an in- 
teresting group of people and just 
screwing around with them,” said 
freshman Amy Helman. 

But this year the Buttered Niblets 
are changing it up. They are looking 
to do more sketch comedy and influ- 
ence their shows with music. To do 
this, they recently acquired a piano 
player to accompany the show, much 
like Laura Hall on Whose Line is It, 
Anyway? The group also feels that the 
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The Buttered Niblets have been rousing audiences for years with their hilarious improv antics. 


Niblets’ sketches, which have been 
popular at events like the O-Show, 
should be included in their regular 
shows. 

“Now that we’ve got 12 people in 
the group, everyone’s coming up with 
sketch ideas, and we’ve got so many 
possibilities for characters,” ex- 
plained Mastrangelo. 

Though their name is befitting 
ofasketch comedy group, one can’t 
help but wonder exactly what it 
means. According to junior Bobby 
Griffin, the legend (as told by the 
graduated seniors), is that the but- 
tered niblet was dessert on the menu 
ofa Thai restaurant in Federal Hill. 
Griffin, unfortunately, was unable 
to describe the contents of the des- 
sert. “I only eat macaroni an 
cheese,” he explained. 

Yet after a thorough amount of 
investigative research I was unable to 
find a desert by that name. By asking 
around a little more, it was clear that 
the legend, like so many others, had 
been distorted as it was passed down 
the Niblet family tree. . 

“The word ‘buttered niblet’ may 
have not even been on the menu,” 
claims Mastrangelo “The Thai ice 
cream that the founding membersate 
for desert had little green ‘rice’ bits 
and golden yellow niblets of corn. I 
suppose from that they decided on 
‘Buttered Niblets.” 

Either some of the group mem- 
bers were uninformed, or they just 


didn’t care where the name came 
from. They were, after all, concen- 
trating on other things, most impor- 
tantly a major change to their show 
format. 

On Friday, Oct. 10, the Buttered 
Niblets have their next showand there 
are more surprises in store. As well as 
showing off the new recruits, the 
Niblets are bringing in Port, an up- 
and-coming indie-rock band from 
North Jersey. They hope the band 
will bring more energy to the show, as 
well as create some short musical in- 
terludes. Port will play a total of three 
to four songs throughout the show, 
from their new album, Cold War Re- 
enactment. 

“I think it will be great to add a 
completely new dimension to the 
show,” said Mastrangelo. 

Moreover, the Buttered Niblets are 
doing this show for a good cause. 
Although the group has raised ad- 
mission from $1 to $3 for the show, all 
of the proceeds will go to the Student 
Movement for International Relief 
(SMIR). Dunn, who went ona three- 
week long trip with SMIR to South 
Africa this summer, saw first hand 
the good that the group was doing. 
Dunn and others visited the elemen- 
tary school for which SMIR is cur- 
rently raising funds. 

“The first thing that impressed 
me about the school is just how far 
a dollar goes there,” explained 
Dunn. “You could never [build a 


school] in the U.S. for the same 
amount of money.” 

This year, SMIR has its largest en- 
deavor ever, to raise $25,000. The 
group overall said that they thoughtit 
was a good idea to raise money for an 
on campus charity. 

The money raised from the show 
will go towards building the elemen- 
tary school in South Africa. The 
group hopes to raise $750 from the 
show. 

“It’s a great opportunity to create 
a significant dent in the fundraising 
that SMIR is committed to,” said 
Dunn. 

- With the six new players, the But- 
tered Niblets are looking better than 


_ ever. All of the players are thrilled to 


be working with each other. 

“The best thing about working 
with the Niblets are the company, 
the jokes and the hot asses,” ex- 
plained Faculty Advisor Mike 
Corderre. 

“I’m proud to bea Buttered Niblet 
because of my special brand of off- 
color humor,” declared freshman 
Zach Goodman. “My extreme xeno- 
phobia has vaulted me into the rings 
of the elite Buttered Niblets.” 

If you're looking to kick off your 
fall break weekend with some laughs 
and great music, as well as help outa 
good cause, check out the new But- 
tered Niblets this Friday, Oct. 10 at 
Arellano Theatre following Michael 
Moore’s presentation. 
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etarian, because there are no veg- ©| — 


etarian options here) then 
Henninger’s Tavern is well worth 
the extra money. Plus, there are 
more than enough funky shops, pic- 
turesque piers and bars down at 
Fells Point to entertain you before 
and after dinner. 

Of course, Henninger’s isn’t just 
for the dating set; you don’t need to 
gaze romantically into someone’s eyes 
to enjoy the place. I went with my 
roommate and my mother and had a 
wonderful et aa rellasiycslirete 
food, inventive décor and service that 
is fast and helpful without being in- 
trusive makes Henninger’s Tavern a 
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BY JESSICA YOUDIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


College defines a special time when 
ameal can consist of Ramen witha side 
of Pringles and there’s an average of 
only one or two dollars in your wallet. 
Being “a poor college student” also 
means you need to step up and getyour 
own job and formulate your own bud- 
get. Suchaconceptcan be quite foreign 
to students who've never had to man- 
age money on their own before. 

Sophomore Christian Andersen 
sums it up nicely. “By ‘money manage- 
ment, you must mean having none.” 
he says. 

So how do students provide for 
themselves once leaving home? It’s 
not always as simple as phoning 
home. “It is not like you can just ask 
mom and dad for a twenty to go out 
with on the weekends,” said sopho- 
more Maria Cirincione. 

Despite their limited funds, most 
kids seem to accept the new way of 
life. A universalityamong college stu- 
dents is the challenge of not only be- 
coming financially independent, but 
also understanding how to manage 
money well. College equals change 
for many, change that can be broken 
down to dollars and cents. 

Natasha Horton, branch manager 
of the Homewood branch of M&T 
Bank, feels the biggest problem with 
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Hopkins students is their inability to 
remember how much is in their ac- 
counts. She says students will often go 
to the bookstore and then the mall not 
realizing they have exceeded their ac- 
count balance. Once this happens stu- 
dents are charged a fee of thirty-one 
dollars along with the amount over the 
balance. Many students do not realize 
the severity of improperly balancing 
funds. “Students forget to write down 
items purchased and one little item can 
cause them to overdraw an account,” 
Horton said. 

In first case offenses, students are 
offered a payment plan, but repeat 
offenders are reported to both the 
credit bureau and acollecting agency. 
A student usually has between thirty 
to-ninety days to pay their debt to the 
bank money. 

Some students overdraw their ac- 
counts by as much as $300 to $700, 
making it difficult for them to pro- 
duce funds to pay back the bank in 
only a few months. These students 
can also be categorized as having not 
only a delinquent account, but also 
bad credit. 

M&T offers 10 different checking 
accounts and according to Horton, 
checking accounts are safer than 
credit cards. With the checkcard, you 
can still purchase items as if it were a 
credit card, but you need to stay 
within your account balance. Horton 
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With so many credit card offers, it’s tough for some students to resist. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


FEATURES 


Not getting credit: students and money management 


feels students that have unlimited 
usage on credit cards often run into 
the bigger debt problems. 

Parental involvementcanalsobea 
cause for concern. “The problem is 
most parents come in here during 
orientation weekend and set up the 
student’s account. The students 
should be taking care of it, not the 
parents because they aren’t at school 
using the card,” Horton said. 

The new Privacy Act mandated by 
the federal government also causes 
confusion for college students and 
their parents. Many parents call and 
complain when a child’s account is 
deactivated, but if the account only 
lists the student’s name, the bank 
counselor cannot give out any infor- 
mation to the parents. This angers 
parents, but Horton remains resolute 
and tells them that they should have 
read through the information pack- 
ets given at the time of opening the 
account or had the student read it. 

Another problem students run 
into is fraudulent activity. Many stu- 
dents leave cards behind, later find- 
ing mysterious purchases placed on 
their cards. 

Cirincione dealt with such an un- 
fortunate incident last year at the J- 
store ATM. “I lostall the money Ihad 
in my account because the ATM was 
broken and stored all of my card in- 
formation,” she explains. “Someone 
then tried to take money from my 
account. Fortunately my card limit is 
$200, but unfortunately they took 
that, and I was never reimbursed,” 

Incidents like that one keep 
Cirincione from using a check card. 
Nowshe cashes her checks from work 
and pockets the money. 

Michelle Mayagoitia does not use a 
check card either. “Freshman year my 
mom cried and said “baby, you could 
have whatever you want,” the now 
sophomore says. The catch was that 
Mayagoitia’s mother would only pro- 
vide her daughter with cash. She also 
decided the best way to ensure that her 
daughter would travel frequently to 
their Washington D.C. home was to 
dispense the cashin person. Mayagoitia 
found that shespenta lot of quality time 
with her mom freshman year. 

Julia Finkel’s parents providemoney 
for food and the junior has to pay for 
anything else she wants. Though she 
works a couple of campus jobs, she 
feels that she can balance everything. 











Large cheese pizza only $7.50 till 1 a.m. 





3233 St. Paul St. 


OPEN LATE 


Sunday - Thursday 10 a.m. till midnight 
Friday - Saturday 10 a.m. till 2:30 a.m. 





3333 N. Charles St. 


410-243-8844 
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Special 








¢ Shementions, however, thata tightbud- 


get can be challenged by “surprise” ex- 
penses such as a parking ticket or hav- 
ing your car towed. She also finds that 
the hardest part about living on your 
own is not having what she calls a pe- 
riod of financial “rebuilding” like she 
did before freshman year. Upon enter- 
ing college, Finkel had plenty of profit 
from her summer job because her par- 


ents paid for foodandshelivedathome. 
She spent the following summer at 
Hopkins and missed the extra money 
she enjoyed when living at home. 
Andersen uses his credit card for 
convenience only. His parents pay for 
foodand rent for his off-campus apart- 
ment. Andersen uses the money from 
summer jobs to pay for his expendi- 
tures. “I have plenty of profits saved 


BS 








from various summer jobs. [have done 
anything from life guarding to air con- 
ditioning repair,” he said. 

Many students like not having to 
ask for money or justify where and why 
they are spending money. And, overall 
it is better to have a checking account 
than your parents checking up on you, 
even if financial freedom actually limits 
your finances. 





You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. | 
So why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: Hot 











Name: Christine Sachiko Allen 
Astronomical Sign: Capricorn 

Year: Junior 

Major: Mathematical Sciences 


Youcan be surea date with Chris- 
tine Sachiko Allen won’t bite. After 
graduation, this ambitious 5’2” bru- 
| nette is headed to dental school to 
| become an orthodontist. Oh how 

those 12-year-old boys will love the 
| excuse to drool in her presence. 

When Christine’s not coming up 

with creative ways touselitte mirrors 
and wires, she’s listening to Britney’s 
“You Drive Me Crazy” or eating. “T 
love all food, any food, everything!” 
she says. Be careful if you try to win 
| her heart with sweets however. In 
| addition to fear oftooth decay, Chris- 
tine says she has an allergy to nuts. 

Christine may be have great 
teeth and be“beautiful, smart and 
proudly single,” but she’s also a 
crummy golfer. You can’t trust this 

| Alpha Phi sister at the driving range. 








HOT AT HOPKINS 


One time when she went to retrieve 
balls, she forgot a bucket and sent balls 
“flying out everywhere.” The worse 
part? The lots of “hot boys” who got to 
watch her pick up each ball one by one. 

TheJapanese-born Towson resident 
doesn’t have time to dwell on that ex- 
perience though. She’s too busy play- 
ing the flute and piano, dancing with 
the Ladybirds, TAing Linear Algebra 
and DiffEQ and reading Harry Potter. 
That’s not to say that Christine doesn’t 
havetime forthat special someonehow- 
ever. If you're a “tall, handsome boy 
with a nice smile” flash those pearly 
whites her way. 











Name: Jeffrey Shouldis 
Astronomical Sign: Libra 

Year: Senior 

Major: Math Sci. and Chem. Engi- 
neering 


~ One thing’s for sure: “Jeffie” will _ 


always be there for you. You could 


atHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


even say you could always cry on 
his “Shouldis.” 

Hailing from the suburbs of | 
Philadelphia, PA, Jeffie describes | 
himself as “successful, disease-free 
and hung like an African elephant.” 

Asfar as dating comes, Jeffie’sa 
relatively simple guy that enjoys 
food, alcohol and sex. For food, he 
enjoys macaroni and cheese, fro- 
zen pizza, and sex for dessert. His 
dream date involved a Terrace 
lunch followed by “a drinking ver- 
sion of rock-paper scissors,” and 
some excessive amounts of alco- 
hol and/or sex. 

But Jeffie’s also a humanitar- 
ian. If you’re not up for the Ter- 
race lunch, he’s always up for a 
“walk around Charles Village vis- 
iting people and bringing them 
beer.” 

In the bedroom, Jeffie wants to 
wear a miniature crotch-less ninja 
turtle costume and also has expe- 
rience poll dancing on stage at an 
exotic club in Baltimore. For the 
music lover in you, he’s actually | 
sung Total Eclipse of the Hearttoa 
girl from a balcony. 

As far as extracurricular activi- 
ties, Jeffie plays on the club soccer 
team, shopsatthe Dollar Storeand 
drinks Miller High Life. His favor- 
ite band is an indie group called 
“The Internet” and he enjoys the 
movie Cool Runnings. 

So ladies, if you’re looking for 
a guy who confesses that he’ll do 
anything for beer and sex and 
basically nothing.else; this. self- 
described “god among every- 
thing” could be heaven for you. 
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A firm founded 
on the idea that 


quantitative analysis, 


leads to sustainable profits 
in today’s dynamic energy markets 
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Dean & Company 
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ARIS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Can I get a witness? Student one-acts a delight for all 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTeER 


Holy unexpectedly entertaining 
evening, Batman! I’ve suffered 
through my share of Witness flops in 
the past; while the acting has always 
been palatable, the student-written 
plays have, in general, been either too 
dull or too bizarre to hold my atten- 
tion (with the notable exception of 
Adam Ruben’s comedic gems, but 
more about that later). This past 
weekend, however, I was treated to a 
pleasant surprise. Student play- 
wrights, directors, actors and crew 
members collaborated to produce 
what was by the far the best Witness 
event in quite some time. 

The evening started with two 
plays by Marina Koestler. The first, 
Self Scan, puts a humorous spin on 
a frustrating situation to which most 
everybody can relate. Mark (Dave 
Haldone) is a man stuck in line at 
the grocery store self-scan behind 
an addled woman (Sarah Crawford) 
and her shopping cart full of gro- 
ceries. To make matters worse, a 
crazy man who believes he is God 
begins breathing down Mark’s neck 
— sometimes literally — as he waits 
to purchase his industrial size mus- 
tard. 

Under the direction of junior Tim 
Rhue, the actors delivered a pretty 
solid performance. As the deranged 
man, Akshay Uberol embraced his 
character with enthusiasm, though it 
was sometimes difficult to understand 
what he was saying. Crawford and 
junior Joseph Mathew were the most 
entertaining asa couple that perpetu- 
ally argues. 

Props are due to the crew (no 
pun intended) for an especially im- 
pressive set design. They recreated 
the aisles of a grocery store in four 
large paintings in the back of the 
stage and built a working self-scan 


complete with a moving conveyor 
belt. Josh Bob Antoline provided 
the electronic voice of the self-scan- 
ner. 

Junior Ishai Moreville directed the 
second Koestler play, a short piece 
called Not a Clue. This play captures 
the irony ofa crossword puzzle help- 
line operator (Elspeth Kursh) who 
receives a call from her befuddled 
boyfriend (Andrew Levinson), thus 
discovering the explanation for their 
massive phone bills. The quick ban- 
ter between the characters was well- 
written aside from what I felt was an 
excess of foul language. Kursh deliv- 
ered an especially strong perfor- 
mance. 

The third play, Intelligent Life, by 
Katie Gradowski, was the weakest link 
in the production. It opens witha line 
of frustrated customers at the DMV. 
In a bit part, junior Mike Levy says, 
with no shortage of expletives, what I 
think we are all tempted to say by the 
time we reach the front of that line. 
Gradowski might have had a great 
play if she simply stuck to the plot of 
a day at the DMV, but she introduces 
a ridiculous scenario of aliens trying 
to overthrow the earth, and police 
trying to arrest them, and intergalac- 
tic dudes trying to kill everyone. I left 
for intermission thoroughly con- 
fused. And why did all of the featured 
playwrights feel the need to pepper 
their scripts with gratuitous exple- 
tives? 

The final one-act (which actually 
was three acts) was nothing short of 
inspired. Witness veteran Adam 
Ruben put together another brilliant 
play that was genuinely funny and 
surprisingly sweet. Aided by the skill- 
ful direction of Eric Jabart and fellow 
playwright Koestler, Ruben’s You’re 
in Purgatory Charlie Brown was the 
best I’ve seen from Witness and per- 
haps even better than some of the 
professional plays I’ve seen on cam- 


pus. 

Ruben’s premise is a simple ques- 
tion: What happens to our favorite 
fictional characters after their cre- 
ators die? Charlie Brown (Dave 
Fishman) finds himself in an unfa- 
miliar setting after cartoonist 
Charles Schultz dies, surrounded by 
other childhood favorites like 
Kermit (Anthony Blaha), Mickey 
Mouse (Garrett Clark), Howdy 
Doody (Jerome Fox), Lamb Chop 
(Dorothy Spencer), and Eloise 
(Cecily Naron). 

In a song and dance number — 
yes, this is a musical — the charac- 
ters explain that Charlie has arrived 
in Lovable Character Limbo. The 
characters hope to ascend to eter- 
nal life through the legacies they 
have left, but don’t know how to go 
through the gate to exit limbo. All 
they want is to “dwell in the hearts 
of children forever, like 
polysaturated fat.” (Clever lines like 
this abound; Ruben is a truly gifted 
comedic writer.) 

Kermit, however, knows another 
way to achieve eternal life. In a seg- 
ment with more than subtle Matrix 
overtones, he explains how he is the 
mastermind behind the resurrected 
Muppets in Muppet Treasure Island 
and other such shows. Charlie de- 
cides to give this alternate route a try, 
and soon finds himself back home 
with his familiar set pieces (all two of 
them). 

A delightfully urbane image con- 
sultant (Liz Gilbert) has refined the 
image of the outdated Peanuts char- 
acters. Marcie (Loandra Torres) and 
Peppermint Patty (Emily Mattes) are 
now lesbians, Schroeder (Jason 
Rossetto) has become a goth punk, 
Linus (Mike Cox) joined a gang (and 
now sucks his thumb like a gangsta), 
and Snoopy transformed into Snoop 
Dogg. 

These hilarious makeovers bring 
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Akshay Uberoi, Dave Haldone, Joseph Mathew and Sarah Crawford act it up in Marina Koestler’s Self Scan. 


out a new flava in the gang’s interac- 
tions — now they rap about drugs 
and hos. Charlie, sadly, is too much 
ofacracker for even our brilliant con- 
sultant, so the poor boy gets sent back 
to limbo where he must discover the 
source of true immortality. The end- 
ing benefited from the audiences’ 
nostalgia, providing a touching con- 
clusion to a hilarious play. 

While I felt that every actor de- 
livereda quality performance, some 
stood out above the rest. Some, by 


virtue of their character, were guar- 
anteed to get laughs. As Linus, Cox 
showed how badass a blanket-tot- 
ing toddler can be. Batman (Rustom 
Davar) and Robin (Lancelot 
Esteibar) played like the Ambigu- 
ously Gay Duo. Clark, as Mickey, 
pulled off a close approximation of 
the mouse’s squeaky voice, but was 
best as the cigar-smoking cynic his 
character had become. My two fa- 
vorites were consultant Gilbert, a 
freshman with enough personality 


for a one-woman show, and Blaha, 
who mastered Kermit’s every idio- 
syncrasy with fabulous results. 

Ifyou’re interested in joining this 
troupe of thespians, Witness The- 
atre is accepting director submis- 
sions until Friday, Oct. 10 for “Fall 
Showcase, the Second,” which will 
be performed on Noy. 14, 15, and 
16. Auditions for the showcase will 
be held in Gilman Hall on Oct. 18 
and 19. For more information, e- 
mail witnesstheatre@jhu.edu. 
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Livin’ it up at “Camp Divorce”: Diane Lane in the adult romantic comedy Under the Tuscan Sun. 


Under the Tuscan Sun: the love 
between a woman and a house 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Ready, set, shoot: woman, reeling 
from trauma or caught up in the dead- 
ening grind a la Americain, is in a 
slump. Woman packs her bags and 
gets off to an exotic locale. Woman 
gets immersed in a rejuvenating cul- 
tural experience preferably with the 
help of a hot guy, who shows her the 
sights and converts her to a new phi- 
losophy of living. Final shot; woman 
triumphant, who has not only recap- 
tured her bloom but evolved into the 
woman she’s meant to become. 

Tell me this sounds unfamiliar and 
I'll call you a liar. 

Under the Tuscan Sun falls 
squarely in the holiday romance 
genre, which has contributed to its 
fair share of movie specials adored by 
romantics the world over. Sabrina, 
French Kiss, and How Stella Got Her 
Groove Back are some of the creme 

brulees we’ve savored, that have 
stayed hot, hot, piping hot, long after 
their debut. 

We'll get to how successfully 
Tuscan Sun measures up to these clas- 
sicindulgenceslater, but the previews 
show why the genre can be as satisfy- 
ing as digesting a box of chocolates 
over a Harlequin romance: the ro- 
mantic Italian towns, lovable locals, 
foreign hunkand jaw-dropping land- 

_ scapes of sun-drenched piazzas, cy- 
press gardens and fields upon fields 
__ ofgolden sunflowers, truly makes for 
another world. 





Frances Mayes makes her daily 
bread by teaching creative writing and 
penning book reviews. She’s irresist- 
ibly likable, because the autumnal 
beauty of Diane Lane suits her so well, 
and because the screen writers had 
the sense to give her lines befitting a 
clever woman. 

We first meet her, elegant and re- 
fined, at a party she has thrown for a 
successfully published student. A 
friend asks her how her own book is 
going, and she replies with charming 
self-deprecation, “Not so well, but 
the procrastination is going fabu- 
lously.” 

“How do you get your brownies to 
be so delicious?” asks another. 

“Chocolate is all about timing,” 
she replies with a mysterious smile. 
Now this is a woman. 

It turns out that she has been 
supporting her husband, who has 
taken time off to work on his own 
book. As her friend comments, her 
beau is one hell of a lucky guy: this 
woman is generous, has a literary 
mind and bakes brownies like an 
angel. But it doesn’t seem to be 
enough; midway through the party, 
when she’s informed by a miffed 
colleague (whose book she trashed 
inarecent review) that her husband 
has been doing most of his “re- 
search” in bed with a pretty young 
heiress. In fact, she’s devastated. 

That’s not all. Frances is forced to 
give up her house, which she has 
lovingly furnished with her small 
inheritance, to her ex and his mis- 


tress. You get the feeling that this 
strikes a bigger blow than the di- 
vorce. 
Watching her longingly looking 
around one last time, unable to re- 
move anything from this gracious 
heaven she has created, you under- 
stand why. This is a woman for 
whom four walls is a challenge to 
create perfection, who needs no in- 
terior decorator to complement 
an unerring taste. Deprived of her 
own special place, she simply has 
no roots. Frances moves into what 
her Asian friend amusingly calls 
“Camp Divorce” — an apartment 
building full of divorcees who have 
never really managed to get on with 
their lives. The lawyer in the apart- 
ment next door sobs all night long, 
but will give legal advice if you ask 
him nicely, and a doctor upstairs dis- 
tributes Prozac. The landlord jokes 
that Frances can help all the rest of the 
tenants with their suicide notes. 
Months drag by and the Asian 
friend, played by Sandra Oh, tells her 
that her depression has gone on for 
too long. She forces a ticket to a 
Tuscany tour on Frances, who even- 
tually takes it. Voila! Tuscany hap- 
pens, and you can almost feel the 
dopamine rush as the setting changes 
from a sullen, urban jungle in the 
United States to jeweled fields, olive 
groves, long drives winding around 
the azure Mediterranean, and ador- 
able little towns tucked away on hills 
like jaunty caps. As Frances mingles 
in Italian bazaars and feasts on the 
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sights and sounds of Tuscany, you'll 
thank God that there is always Eu- 
rope for lonely, depressed American 
women. 

I had one reservation, though: 
While you genuinely feel for Frances 
as she begins to taste life again, at 


this point you feel like you're flip- | 


ping through the glossy pages of a 
Conde Nast. The landscapes are jaw- 
shattering and the people give the 
right splashes of local color, but I 
kept wondering if the movie will 
ever move from a vicarious tourist 
experience and deliver a story of its 
own. The good news: this one does, 
and how! 

As it turns out, this holiday ro- 
mance isn’t a romance at all; in- 
stead of girl-finds-boy, this is really 
a girl-finds-house story. The jewel 
at the core of Tuscan Sun’s plot is 
the 300-year-old, run down Italian 
villa that. Frances magically 
stumbles across and decides to make 
her home. The minute you see it, 
with its pink ivy covered walls, tiled 
roof and gold toned rooms, you 
know that this film has that elusive 
spark that turns a watchable movie 
into a lovely one. How this vulner- 
able woman creates a home for her- 
self out of this villa, and how she 
unexpectedly gains a family to fill it 
and her newlife, makes for two plus 
hours of wonderful storytelling. 

Flankedbyasolid cast, Diane Lane 
is luminous as the vulnerable, ex- 
pectant Frances. With her role in 
Tuscan Sun following up onher turn 
as an errant housewife in Unfaith- 
ful, she proves herself to be one of 
Hollywood’s most underrated ac- 
tresses. Color and comedy is skill- 
fully handled in the American-in- 
Italy moments, where Frances deals 
with odd ball locals: the aging has- 
been actress who wears broad 
brimmed hats and swims in the town 
fountain when drunk, the utterly 
adorable Polish contractors who fix 
up her house, the old lady who sells 
her the house only after a pigeon 
poops on her (a sign of God). 

And if you're the type who doesn’t 
get interested in movie romances 
unless there is a hotter-than-Celsius 
100 guy, you won’t be disappointed. 
The hunk Lane trips over halfway 
through justifies all the stereotypes of 
Italian gorgeousness that have ever 
existed. Be warned though; the real 
romance is the with the house. 

Despite its unconvincing carica- 
tures of Italians, Tuscan Sun is a 
strong, solid, warm film that wins 
its own forgiveness by making you 
falling in love with all the charac- 
ters, especially Lane, by its end. 
Keep an eye cocked for the mysteri- 
ous symbol of fulfillment that the 
movie closes on. My vote: this is 
precisely the indulgence you might 
be looking for to put some sunshine 
ona rainy day. 











BY MARK BUTLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


For nearly 30 years, Burning Spear, 
a.k.a. Winston Rodney, has been mix- 
ing reggae beats with mind-expand- 
ing political and religious doctrines 
with a skill that is almost unparal- 
leled. His classic debut album Marcus 
Garvey was as eloquent a treatise on 
Rastafarianism and race relations as 
it was a melodic masterpiece. Spear 
has a gift for making deep spiritual 
messages accessible to everyone. But 
then again, when you write songs as 
good as his, it’s pretty easy. 

On Freeman, which came out ear- 
lier this year, the old tricks of tropical 
rock-steady beats, reverbed rasta 
chants, and a glaring brass section re- 
main, but the tone is lighter than be- 
fore. The claves and bongos drive the 
rhythms more often than the drum kit 
does, and Spear’s rhetoric has been 
blunted, maybeby age. The Rastafarian 
dogmaistill resonatesalongside the typi- 
cal vague pleas for civil rights, but it’s 
less about Trenchtown than Monteego 
Bay. 

“Rockand Roll” isaslowbeach ganja 
groove with a blues guitar lick setting a 
rough back drop. “You whiny whiny 
whiny,” sings Spear, “you shaky shaky 
shaky.” The track is followed by “Hey 
Dready,” a light-hearted and self-dep- 
recating tune about the Rastaman and 
his precious dreads: “I am happy with 
the name Rastaman / I am happy with 
the name Dready.” 

Burning Spear began asa duo con- 
sisting of Winston Rodney and his 
singing partner Rupert Willington, 
both natives of St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, 
They went to Kingston to record at 
the legendary Studio One after hav- 
ing a good word put in for them bya 
buddy of theirs, one Bob Marley, 
whose band The Wailers had left the 
label three years earlier. The duo au- 
ditioned three songs and convinced 
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COURTESY OF DEBORAH RADEL P.R. 
Genuine Rastaman Burning Spear rocks the recher on Friday night. 


Oh, Jah: Burning Spear 


studio head Coxsone Dodd to release 
their recordings. Spear’s trademark 
emotionally-charged chants con- 
trasted with Willington’s sweet vo- 
cals, and they soon added a third 
singer and a corps of all-star of Ja- 
maican session musicians called the 
Black Disciples. 

Spear’s lyrics discuss the classic 
Jamaican themes of religious devo- 
tion, oppression and Garvey-esque 
ideas of African repatriation. As their 
singles gained popularity, the band 
started working with producer Ruby, 
and soon released Marcus Garvey, 
which was immediately hailed as a 
classic and led to a contract with Is- 
land Records. Throughout the 1970s, 
Burning Spear developeda steady fan 
base in Britain, touring and record- 
ing a live album. The band shifted 
members until it reached its current 
form, which has no original members 
besides Rodney. 

Burning Spear took his stage name 
from Jomo Kenyetta, the Mau Mau 
leader who eventually became presi- 
dentofKenya. “Iheardaboutthatname 
from an elderly person and he told me 
all about it. Jomo was an African de- 
scendant and I feel I’m an African de- 
scendant from Jamaica. I liked the 
name, so I used it.” 

The name hearkens back to a sense 
of patriarchal African history, and it 
jibes well with the highly political and 
spiritual tones of his work. But Spear 
says he doesn’t take it so seriously. “It 
just comes out. When lyrics and melo- 
dies come by, I accommodate them. I 
don’t think about it a lot, I take every- 
thing pure and natural.” 

And that’s howhe means to take it 
when he rocks the Recher Theatre in 
Towson tomorrow night. It’s tough 
not to be convinced when you listen 
to a song like “Rock and Roll.” “The 
musicisanart,” sings Spear, “It makes 
people laugh / It makes people love / 
It makes people shout.” 
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Poster art, the lowbrow lowdown 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Iwas walking around campus and 
its Charles Village environs early one 
‘ morning a few weeks ago, armed with 
_ astapler, a roll of packing tape and a 
*trash bag full of posters for 
‘, HampdenFest, tacking them on any 
| free wall space I could find. I had to 
-’ weed out week old flyers for used Ikea 
furniture, research test subject wanted 
_ ads and lectures long since delivered 
in order to make room for my own 
* oversized notices. They were hard to 
miss. 

Notonlywere they full-sized post- 
ers, but the pastel pinks, yellows and 
mint greens of the various campus 
clubs’ photocopied flyers paled in 
comparison to their blaring 
flourescent pink and green lettering. 

* Then, as I hung yet another poster, I 
saw a tiny detail I hadn’t noticed be- 
fore. There, hidden in the bottom 
right hand corner was the artist’s 
name which read,in tiny print, “Mr. 
Sugiuchi.“ 

The mystery man, as it turns out, 
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is Scott Sugiuchi, one of several local 
artists featured in an upcoming 
show of poster art at Baltimore The- 
atre Project's John Fonda Gallery 
from Oct. 29 through Nov. 24. 

_ Sugiuchi belongs to a select group 
of artists who focus their talents on 
designing posters. A medium often 
pooh-poohed by fine artists but con- 
sidered the gold standard amongst 
designers, posters straddle the line 
between art and advertising, the 
thriftstore junk rack and the antique 
shop’s vintage finds. And from Henri 
Toulouse Lautrec’s posters for the 
Moulin Rouge, to the modern day 
rock concert poster, posters have also 
enjoyed a long tradition in the enter- 
tainment world. 

In the tradition of poster art 
legends, Wes Wilson, the artist who 
made the Grateful Dead synony- 
mous with skeletons, and Art 
Chantry, a Seattle based artist who 
has designed posters and album 
covers for groups like the Flaming 
Lips, Sugiuchi’s posters dwell 
largely in the world of subculture 
music: 

Ashe describes 
it, the archetypal 
poster artist is a 
smart-assed, tat- 
tooed combina- 
‘ tion of rebel artist 
and pseudo-rock 
star. But this 
pseudo-lifestyle 
was his reality for 
awhile. 

For eight years, 
Sugiuchi enjoyed 
a stint as a rock 
star, playing bass 
for a band called 
The Hate Bombs, 
recording a few 
albums and criss- 
crossing the coun- 
thy ONS stOur. 
“Meeting other 
bands on the road 
ishow1 gota lotof 
design gigs,” he 
| says. 

s | And not just 
any design gigs. 
Sugiuchi has de- 
signed posters for 
such bands as Yo 


: | La Tengo, South- 
| 
| 
| 





ern Culture onthe 
Skids, The 
Melvins, Fugazi, 
Marilyn Manson, 


Wnts The Smashing 





COURTESY OF SCOTT SUGIUCHI 
One of theartist’s posters designed for AtomicBooks. 


Pumpkins and 
Green Day when 


they were still 
fledgling under- 
ground groups. 

I got a chance 
to sit down with 
Sugiuchi, a board 
member of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Graphic 
Arts (AIGA), ona 
recent sunny 
morning in the of- 
fices of Eisner 
Communica- 
tions, a down- 
town advertising 
agency housed in 
an interestingly 
converted furni- 
ture workshop 
where he works as 
a design director. 

Born and bred 
in Orlando, 
Florida where it is 
hotand humid for 
most of the year, 








Hampden Village Main Street @ Hampden Village Merchants Association present 
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Sugiuchi was ex- 
cited about the 
fact that he was 
wearing a jacket for crisp fall 
weather that day. “I think 
Baltimore’s great. Orlando is avery 
new city. Baltimore is very old and 
decayed and has lots of things fall- 
ing apart and lots of cool people. 
And I like seasons. Big fan of the 
seasons.” 
Growing up, 
this extremely 
talented de- 
signer says 
humbly, “I was 
just a kid who 
could draw.” It 
wasn’t until he 
graduated from 
the University 


It's a populist art form, 
designed with the 
masses in mind. 


Anyone who sees a 


COURTESY OF SCOTT SUGIUCHI 


Sugiuchi’s design for HampdenFest 2003. 


the design problem by using what- | 


ever style is appropriate to the 
project.” His strength as an artist 
comes from this individual atten- 


pop culture. “I am a big library 


geek. I try to pick up influences | 
everywhere. As | 


a designer you 
have to bea cul- 
tural sponge, see 
value in every- 
thing and con- 


stantly seek in- | 


formation.” 
His usual cli- 
ents are bands 





of Central and community 
Florida’s design events like 
program ia poster becomes the HampdenFest 
eo ae estes audience. The whole seen aR 
could be really : ship with local 
icreseng! world is your gallery. bookstore, 
ncaa —posTeRanrist “Hy 
realized design SCOTT SUGIUCHI Whang, owner of 
isn’t just Pizza c Atomic, says, 
Hut coupons,” “We just let Scott 


said Sugiuchi. “It can be anything 
from film titles to movie posters.” 
When he isn’t working at Eisner, 
Sugiuchi does free-lance work on 
the side, “whatever I can squeak 
out.” He prides himself on being a 
flexible designer. “I don’t really 
have a style,” he says. “I try to solve 
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do whatever he wants. I don’t think 
he’s ever come up with anything we 
don’t like.” 

She also explained that posters 
simply make sense as a method of 
communication for Atomic’s pur- 
poses. “We use posters to promote 
our events because we’re an alter- 
native bookstore with focuses on 
pop culture and the underground, 
and lowbrow art is where a lot of 
our clientele start from. It’s an aes- 
thetic we’re into.” 

Sugiuchi elaborates on the con- 
nection between poster art and the 
underground saying, “Posters have 
a pretty long running modern his- 
tory as a medium. They’re prob- 
ably not as effective as they used to 
be because of mass communication 
today, but you still see old school 
R&B posters peeling off walls in 
lower income areas _ like 
Greenmount. It’s a populist art 
form, designed with the masses in 
mind. 

Anyone who sees a poster be- 
comes the audience The whole 
world is your gallery. It’s like graf- 
fiti in that way. It can be enjoyed or 
hated by everyone, and it’s nice to 
be part of that, especially in terms 
of music posters.” 

The poster’s classification as art 
form or advertisment isn’t always 
clear. As Sugiuchi reasons, posters 
exist only because they are commis- 
sioned. “I’m not a fine artist,” he 
says. Indeed, a poster created with- 
out an event or promotion in mind is 
usually just called a drawing or a 
painting. 

Yet at the same time, posters can 
be seen gracing the walls of college 
dorms and apartments across the 
world whereas paintings and draw- 
ings wouldusually take their place 
in other settings. Students, however, 
cannot usually afford to buy the lat- 
est piece of fine art from the local 
gallery. 

Instead, concert posters, vintage 
ads for French liquers and even ads 
ripped straight out of the pages of 
fashion magazines are the wall deco- 
ration choice of youth everywhere. 

“You don’t have to be a 
zillionaire to have art,” says 
Sugiuchi. Yet fans of underground 
poster art are often as serious as 
fine art collectors, “A guy from Ger- 
many once ttracked me down to 
buy a copy of a poster I had made,” 
recounts Sugiuchi. “Things like that 
are more rewarding than money. 
And the best honor you can recive 
as a poster artist is that someone 
will steal your poster.” 

Ihave to admit, I kepta copy from 
my stack of HampdenFest posters 
that morning and today it hangs 
proudly over my desk. 
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New Vibrations 


| Belle and Sebastian 


— Dear Catastrophe 
_ Waitress (Sanctuary, 
2003) 





|| BY ROBBIE WHELAN 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


They say all BritPop sounds the 
same, but it seems that someone has 
taught Belle and Sebastian how to do 
the hustle. 

In this, their sixth album, and first 


| not to be released by Matador, the 
| delicate chamber-pop and inviting 
| tongue-in-cheekness 


of lead 
songwriter Stuart Murdoch are back 
and as healthy as we’ve heard since 


| The Boy With the Arab Strap. But 


spliced in among those usual pre- 
cious tunes about frightened young 


| | girls and boys, religious confusion 


and valium-induced bewilderment is 
something very Eagles-ish. 

There’s a hustle beat here, a 
twangy riff there, and then sud- 


denly, there’s a banjo. “If You Find 
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Yourself Caught In Love” sounds 
like a re-working of “The Boys Are 
Back In Town,” complete with gui- 
tar solos in fifths. I had to put on my 
rodeo boots. 

But the old-school B&S tracks are 
superb, from the bright “Asleep on a 
Sunbeam” and “Lord Anthony” to the 
trumpet-propelled weirdness of “You 
Don’t Send Me” and the organ-heavy 
Animals-esque closer, “Stay Loose.” 

It’s all in a day’s work for these 
seven earnest young Glaswegians. Not 
bad for a band that was started as a 
project for some bullshite college class 
taken for a few music credits. 





Aesop Rock — 


| Bazooka Tooth 


tion and his constant awareness of | 


(Definitive Jux, 2003) 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


The first time I ever heard Aesop 
Rock, the friend who played it for me 
explained that “you either like his 
flow, or you don't.” This statement 
puzzled me at first, because it sort of 
preemptively discounted any notions 
of talent, originality or poise that he 
might possess as an MC, but after 
that first listen, I saw what my friend 
meant. There's something singular 
and oddly-formed about Ace's ner- 
vous, shifty, Kool Keith-inspired 
raps (which alternately discuss video 
games and social conflict) and the 
way they interact with the claustro- 
phobic beats. And I dug it. 

That was after hearing 2000's 
Float, and the style is pretty. consis- 
tent on Bazooka Tooth, but some- 
thing is missing, andittook mealittle 
while to figure out exactly what it 
was. Oh yeah. Good lyrics. 

“T make sentences that aren't re- 
ally sentences,” said Aesop Rock to 
CMJ New Music Report,”and they're 


Starsailor — Silence 
Is Easy (Capitol, 2004) 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


When Starsailor released their 
debut, Love is Here, in 2001, they split 
critics right down the middle. Either 
they were the second coming of 
Radiohead circa OK Computer or they 
were petty conventionalists. But ev- 
eryone agreed that Starsailor was a 
group of talented musicians, unafraid 
to delve into confessionalist, brutal, 
often soul-stripping portraits. 

Intheir sophomore release, Silence 
is Easy, Starsailor seems to have taken 
to heart the words of their critics and 
have decided to leave the aching, 
painful ballads to someone else; 
Dashboard Confessional maybe. 
From the charged opener “Music was 
Saved,” the band takes a more fo- 
cused, more energetic approach to 
their music. 

Some of the songs could even be 
characterized as catchy. “Shark 
Food” does more for establishing a 











combinations of words that you've 
never heard.” Very deep, Mr. Rock, 
but let's be honest here. We've heard 
bad lyrics before, and we're not im- 
pressed. 

Totopitoff, Ace has splitwith Def 
Jux cohort Omega One, making the 
decision to self-produce Bazooka 
Tooth. The decision, we soon find, is 
a poor one, because the beats and 
knob-twiddles that once stayed in 
the high and low ranges, beautifully 
emphasizing Ace's mid-range voice 
on traks like Float's “I'll be Okay,” 
are replaced this time by a mess of 
middle-range sounds that all but 
drown out the timbre of Ace's voice. 
Andso, tragically, Bazooka Toothhas 
nothing of that classic DefJux sound, 
full of stilted turns of phrase and de- 
tails of Proustian proportions. 














memorable beat and chorus than for 
revealing how lead singer James 
Walsh’s father was an alcoholic. And 
Walsh does deserve much ofthe credit 
for this marked improvement. His 
tuning fork ofa voice binds these songs 
into cohesive , charted packages, 
rather than the sprawling, often times 
boring, soundscapes the band last ex- 
plored. 

Ifyou liked the last album, pick up 
Silence is Easy, a nice example of a 
band growing in every direction. If 
you hated the last cd, you might just 
consider giving these British boys a 
second chance. 





The Strokes — Room 
On Fire (Capitol, 2003) 





BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer - 


So did The Strokes make another 
masterpiece? Short answer: no witha 
but; long answer: no but they will. 
Room on Fire is an absolutely solid 
album. It’s well-crafted, well-ex- 
ecuted and well-meaning and in fact 
one of the better albums of 2003. But 
it is not the best. It is not Is This It? It 
is not a masterpiece. 

All is not for naught. The album 
consistently toys with greatness and 
breaking through boundaries but 
never seems to gather the sleaze-rid- 
den, fuzzy-vocaled, skinny tie-wear- 
ing momentum their debut release 
had. Rather than taking their sound 
from This Is It? and progressing, the 
band seems to instead take a reductive 
approach in their sophomore album. 

Thatisn’t to say The Strokes don’t 
cover any new ground. They flirt with 
reggae (“Automatic Stop”), glimpse 
at metal (“The End Has No End”), 
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and channel The Cars (“12:51”). But 
these distractions are equal parts en- 
gaging and distracting. The band 
never carries their experiments far 
enough to seem significant. Instead 
they rely on their formula of pure pop 
and distorted vocals. 

Which would beterrificifthe songs 
were as catchy as on Is This It? But 
they’re simply not. Most take a three 
to four listens before they grow on 
you, if they grow on you. Make no 
mistake, The Strokes have put out a 
greatalbum. Butitjust feels too much 
like a pared down version of Is This It 
to bea giant stride in a new direction, 
It’s a baby step at best. 
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|» the quintessence of american popular music 
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Boogaloo 
By Arthur Kempton 


(Pantheon Books, 
2003) 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Ever notice that African American 
music always has the best names for 
its movements? Gospel, jazz, soul, 
blues, Motown, funk, hip hop. Makes 
you want to get up and dance just 
hearing the words. And what do white 
people have? Okay, admittedly the 
white-coined term “rock ‘n roll” is 
pretty hip but after that - what? 
Grunge? Indie? Garage? These labels 
conjure up images of affected, greasy- 
haired, sallow college kids who repre- 
sent the exact opposite of the spirit, 
heart and warmth that link together 
the sundrystyles of African American 
music. 

Named after ajitterbug-like dance 
that spilled out of black dance halls 
and into the gymnasium dances of 
white high schools across the USA in 
1960s, Boogaloo chroniclesacentury’s 
worth of African American musicand 
its numerous crossover battles to 
make its way into jukeboxes, car ra- 
diosandboomboxesallover the coun- 
try, to become the defining roots of 
American music as we understand it 
today. 

Musicologist and former disc 
jockey, author Arthur Kempton, 
traces the course of “Aframerican” 
music in a fascinating way, tying to- 
gether legends like the Father of Gos- 
pel, Tommy Dorsey, smoothie Sam 
Cooke who modeled himself after 
Frank Sinatra, Motown Records 
founder, Berry Gordy and latter-day 


greats like funkmaster George Clinton 
and rappers Tupac Shakur and Biggie 
Smalls. 

Rather than give a laundry list of 
scandal and never before reported 
facts like many books about the en- 
tertainment industry, Boogaloo is a 
scholarly history, tenderly and lov- 
ingly written, all the while remaining 
fiercely protective of black artists’ 
roles in shaping the face of music to- 
day. As Henry Louis Gates Jr., the 
W.E.B. DuBois Professor of the Hu- 
manities at Harvard describes it, the 
book is, “A deep and gorgeous medi- 
tation on the aesthetics and business 
of African-American music.” It is 
more about the culture of the music 
than anything else. 

Asa chronicle of grit, determina- 
tion and success against great odds, 
the book reveals the tension felt in the 
black music community caused by 
the pressure and difficulty to get the 
respect it needed to crossover into 
acceptance by white audiences. 

It’snotan unfamiliar story. Popu- 
lar music, whether it be rock ‘n roll or 
rap, has always come up against criti- 
cism from parents, teachers and even 
congressmen and presidents who find 
it too vulgar, too lascivious, too fun. 
It’s why the Beatles performed on Ed 
Sullivan in matching suits, why Bill 
Haley and his Comets wore decid- 
edly un-comet-like cardigan sweat- 
ers, and why girl groups wore elbow 
length evening gloves. They had to at 
least make the nominal effort to look 
scrubbed up and wholesome, even if 
their lyrics and dance moves weren't. 
But black musicians had to prove 
themselves ona whole different level. 

Oftentimes they watched with frus- 
tration as the music they grew up with, 
considered too vulgar when sung by a 
black artist, rose to the top of the charts 
under the guise of a white artist. 

As you read Boogaloo, you can’t 
resist scribbling the names of every 
artist mentioned in its pages ontolittle 
scraps of notebook paper, reminders 
to go out and buy all of their collected 
albums the next chance you get. How 
could you? The book puts the reader 
right in the audience. Youcansee the 
sequins on Ma Rainey’s dress in the 
spotlight, the asphalt glistening in the 
hot summer streets of Detroit as 

Smokey Robinson rounds the corner 
toward Motown’s “Hitsville, USA” 
banner, and envision entire foot- 
stomping, hand-clapping congrega- 
tions of 1930s Chicago, shouting 
and sweating in their Sunday best 
to the music of a gospel choir. Be- 
cause if you can’t live those scenes, 
the least youcan dois listen to them. 








The Hip Hop Genera- 
tion: Young Blacks and 
the Crisis in African 
American Culture 

By Bakari Kitwana 
(BasicCivitas Books, 
2002 ) 


BY JESS OPINION 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hip-hop occupies an interesting 
place in contemporary American cul- 
ture. Its presence is pervasive. Songs 
by rap and R&B artists dominate the 
Billboard charts and MTV airwaves, 
and hip-hop’s street-smart styles 
wield considerable influence in the 
artistic and commercial realms of 
fashion. Yet hip-hop lacks a defini- 
tive voice in contemporary cultural 
and sociological studies, often 
marginalized asalocalized movement 
with little non-temporal relevance. 

The Hip Hop Generation: Young 
Blacks and the Crisis in African- 
American Culture is Bakari Kitwana’s 
contribution to this significant but 
often neglected niche in contempo- 
rary American culture. It’s equal parts 
generational manifesto, pop culture 
study and social tract. Kitwana pri- 
marily focuses on what he labels the 
“hip-hop generation,” aclassification 
of African-American men and 
women born between 1965 and 1984. 
He devotes whole chapters to a host 
of problematic issues that affect their 
lives: activism, employment, gender 
relations, legal rights and politics. 
While the book has its weaknesses, its 
argumentative thoughtfulness and 


passionate energy leave the strongest 
impression on the reader. 

Kitwana repeatedly toes the line 
between eloquent prose and readable 
pop non-fiction. For all the matter- 
of-facthumor and vitality ofhip-hop, 
his objectivesare serious, and he treats 
them accordingly. He conveys the 
weight of his subject matter to the 
reader without taking a proselytizing 
approach. His language is clear but 
not overly simplistic; smart but not 
patronizing. It makes for a decidedly 
enjoyable and informative reading 
experience. 

His passionate approach to his 
subject is endearingly sincere, but 
at the same time, it threatens to be- 
come too earnest. The book is par- 
tially a call for action on the part of 
African-American youths, and its 
tone reflects that objective. 
Kitwana’s sincerity illuminates his 
writing and adds to its quality. How- 
ever, his sincerity becomes heavy- 
handedness in certain parts and dis- 
rupts his pacing and fluidity of 
thought. His intentions are consis- 
tently admirable, but the same can’t 
be said of the way he presents them 
to the reader. 

His research is thorough, as dem- 
onstrated by the numerous refer- 
ences to cultural figures, historical 
events and sociological theory, but 
the sheer volume of information 
verges on saturation. Kitwana’s ap- 
proach to his subject is partially aca- 
demic, and he fills his pages with 
analyses of information drawn from 
cultural studies, history, politics, 
psychology and sociology. These 
facts and figures add considerable 
weight to his arguments, but also 
affect their clarity. Dates, names and 
statistics are omnipresent toa point 
where they become the focus of the 
text rather than the ideals that they 
support. 

Finally, potential readers ought to 
know that the book is less a study of 
hip-hop music than a study of the 
generation that birthed itand brought 
it into the mainstream. Kitwana 
names a number of hip-hop artists 
throughout the book, and he even 
devotes considerable sections of 
chapters to the murders of the Noto- 
rious B.I.G. and Tupac Shakur. Nev- 
ertheless, this material is primarily 
supplementary and serves to shape 
his arguments regarding culture and 
society in a culturally familiar con- 
text to his readers. 

In The Hip Hop Generation, the 
cultural movement behind the mu- 
sic has a testimonial that is as séri- 
ous and as relevant as hip-hop itself. 





Main Lines, Blood 
Feasts, and Bad Taste: 
A Lester Bangs Reader 
Ed. John Morthland 
(Anchor Books, 2003) 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


For years, we rock ‘n roll writers 
have been living in the shadow of a 
writer who was seemingly so much 
larger than life, so much cooler than 
we, so much more rock ‘n roll, that it’s 
not even worth it to try and live up. 
That writer is, ofcourse, Lester Bangs, 
a sloppy, irreverent cough syrup ad- 
dict from San Diego who rose to fame 
in the pages of the Village Voice, Roll- 
ing Stone and Creem magazine in the 
late *70s and early * 80s. 

Bangs is best known to our gen- 
eration by Philip Seymour Hoffman’s 
depiction of him in Cameron Crowe’ 
s picture postcard to rock, Almost 
Famous. The smarmy, sarcastic im- 
age that Hoffman put forth in the 
movie is an apt portrayal of the char- 
acter of most of Lester’s writing (save 
for the occasional benny of quiet, suf- 
fering sentimentalism), which cov- 
ered most of the punk and new-wave 
eras. Since then, a posthumous an- 


thology of his work, Psychotic Reac-’ 


tions and Carburetor Dung, edited by 
Greil Marcus, Bangs’ editor at Rolling 
Stone and the foremost academic- 
style voice of rock, was published. 
Mainlines, Blood Feasts, and Bad 
Taste is the follow-up to Psychotic 
Reactions, and while there are a few 
choice bits of personal work (travel 
writing and snippets from Bangs’ teen- 
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age autobiography Drug Punk), it’s re- 
allyjustmoreofthesame,asifwe needed 
it. 

But then again, maybe we do need 
it. The problem with Bangs is that his 
work is so easy to dislike, but he him- 
selfis so hard to discount. His writing 
hasalot of the up-all-night-on-speed 
feel to it that proved how stupid the 
Beats really were when you get right 
down to it, but he gets away with his 
mediocrity because it’s just so damn 
rock ‘n roll. Bangs lived his life at a 
heavy metal tempo, replete with scary 
drugs, week-long benders andaggres- 
sive, drunken interviews with Lou 
Reed. He idolized free-association 
poetry, the Velvet Underground and 
the pharmaceutical drug Darvon. So 
when Lester described a Captain 
Beefheart album as “four sides of dis- 
cordant yet juicy swampbrine 
roogalator,” or when he said that the 
reason he loved Lou Reed’s Metal 
Machine Music was that “I am an In- 
sect Death buff,” it’s assumed that his 
voice is saying what the music would 
say about itself. Some go as far as to 
say that Bangs’ writing actually sounds 
like rock ‘n roll. But I’m doubtful. 

What is, in fact, great about Main- 
lines (the title, by the way, is a reference 
to the Velvets’s 16-minute noise-fest 
and Lester’s favorite song, “Sister Ray”) 
is when Lester plays the role of social 
critic and rock critic at the same time. 
He makes poetic connections between 
the Vietnam war with the phenomenon 
of young people “trashing themselves 
on drugs” and rock ‘nroll. Inhis profile 
of Black Sabbath, he declares theband’s 
reflection of “a generation busy immo- 
lating itself as quickly as possible”. But 
unlike the run-of-the-mill sociologist, 
Bangs uses instinct as his research, and 
rock music as his stats and opinion 
polls. CBGB’s is his observatory, and 
the horny, frustrated punks of *77 are 
his lab rats. 

The main pointis, inhis demented, 
itchy-fingered searches for his “main- 
line,” Bangs comes out with some- 
thing that is, if not the pinnacle of 
literature he thinks it is, at least in the 
spirit of his generation, his country, 
and the music he gave his life for. 

Bangs literaryroleis massively over- 
rated (as overrated as Burroughs was), 
but that doesn’t mean it’s not worth a 


read. This is, after all, a guy who hung - 


out with The Clash, The Ramones, Lou 
Reed, Debbie Harry, David Byrne and 
just about every other rock pundit of 
his generation. What we don’t know, 
willnever know, aboutrock ‘nrollisthe 
stuff that got lost in the dense, de- 
bauched, party haze of Lester Bangs’s 
mind long ago. 





Interview: Director Mark Decena and actress Sabrina Lybel of Dopamine 


BY JONATHAN GROCE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


For all those Hopkins students 
who over-analyze their romantic 
trysts, Dopamine tells the story of a 
computer animator, Rand (John 
Livingston) who suddenly finds him- 
self questioning the nature of love 
after he becomes involved with Sarah 
(Sabrina Lloyd), a school teacher in 
the classroom in which his artificially 
intelligent, voice-respondent soft- 
ware creature is tested among young 
children. 

The film opens in limited release 
on Oct. 10 as part of the Sundance 
Film Series at Loews Theatre at White 
Marsh 

The News-Letter caught up with 
first-time director/co-writer Mark 
Decena and Sabrina Lloyd (Aaron 
Sorkin’s short-lived series Sports 
Night) for a chat about the film, the 
origins of love and sexual relation- 
ships and the screenwriting process. 


News-Letter: Tell us about the 
origins and inspirations of the fea- 
ture script for Dopamine. 


Mark Decena: First of all, I con- 
sider myself a deconstructivist geek, 
and I am fascinated by the why and 
the how ofhuman nature, of relation- 
ships. The human genome isso com- 
plexand fragile, that questions of why 
and howcannotescape me. Istherea 
physiological componentto emotion? 
I have been married to my wife, Liz, 
for many years, but something inter- 
esting happened after the birth of my 
first child. There is a moment, for 
men, when you first fall in love with 
your child that is not the same imme- 
diate connection mothers have. That 
led me to think about physiological 
reactions and whattheir purposesare, 
and the possibility of characters. 
Characters who deal with the phe- 
nomenon of love and question their 
purpose. [On] one side, there is the 
notion that love is purely chemical 
and can be analyzed and overana- 
lyzed. On the other side, there is a 

belief that love is magical and emo- 
tional, not based on scientific ratio- 


N-L: This script was selected for the 
1998 Sundance Institute Screenwriters 
Lab. What experiences and opportu- 
nities arose from the workshops? 


MD: Taking these ideas with my 
co-writer Tim Breitbach, we devel- 
oped characters from both ideologi- 
calcamps. The script was selected for 
Sundance and we quickly found out 
that the Sundance people are very 
supportive, but they’re also very 
tough. They basically told us that we 
should not tell the story because we 
want to be screenwriters. We have to 
tell the story because we need to tell 
the story. I remember Peter Hedges 
told me that a story is a dark tunnel 
and the writer cannot be afraid of 
where you're going to come out. 


N-L: Howlong did the film take to 
complete? 


MD: Well, we started in 1998, but 
the script and pre-production took 
about three and a half years due to 
other commitments. Finally, and it 
sounds clichéd, but 9/11 wasa wakeup 
callto make the film and tell ourstory. 
The film took 25 days to shoot, what 
a whirlwind! 


NL: Sabrina, what attracted you 
to the Dopamine project? 


Sabrina Lloyd: The script really 
touched me, Asan actor, you read so 
many scripts, and some yousay yes to 
while many you say no. But, with this 
script, I really wanted to tell this girl’s 


story. 


N-L: Coming off of Sports Night, 
which was so skillfully crafted in an 
unnatural use of language, your char- 
acter in Dopamine, Sarah, is notas pre- 
cisely wound together as Natalie. What 
nuances did youemploy inthe creation 
of Sarah after such an iconic role? 


SL: Well, it more just kind of hap- 
pened. I didalot of research onadop- 
tion. With Sports Night, Aaron Sorkin 
wrote those words, and you couldn’t 
play around with anything because 
everything was just there, which is 


great, But with this one, I got to ex- 
plorearounda bit moreand findit for 
myself. 


N-L: Asa first-time feature direc- 
tor, what difficulties did you encoun- 
ter in the production of your script? 
Do you find yourself juggling too 
many hats as director and co-writer? 


MD: | decided to focus on one 
thing - the actors. Since we shot with 
Panasonic 24P video, the actors had 
more opportunity to work with the 
material. Essentially, I let people do 
their jobs and let the actors and the 
crew find the scene on the set, all of 
which made things less difficult. One 
interesting thing, when you write a 
script, people actually readit! The art 
department would come up to me 
and ask a very specific question, and 
I would forget my own details. 


N-L: Sabrina, how do you take 
direction from a first-time director? 


SL: You just need to trust your 
instincts. I met Mark, and instantly I 
just knew I could put my complete 
trust in him. 


N-L: Do you believe that love is 
purely a chemical reaction? Are all 
relationships purely biologically mo- 
tivated? 


MD: Love involves chemical re- 
actions, no question, but I certainly 
want to belief that it exists beyond 
that. However, I don’t want to find 
out the reason for love. Ifa scientist 
could prove either way, I would not 
want to hear the explanation be- 
cause I want to keep that belief alive. 


SL: Lask myself those questions 
everyday. I think we can choose 
who we love, but we also can’t 
choose love, as paradoxical as that 
sounds. Love is beyond our con- 
trol. I also think there are different 
kinds of love, physical and emo 
tional relationships, é ie 


NL: At one point, Rand (John 
Livingston) cracks when Sarah hands 
him the talking stick about a “genera- 

v 


¥ 


tion ofemasculated males who get their 
permission to talkabout their feelings.” 
Is there any truth to that joke? 


MD: (Laughs) Yes, I think there is 
some truth to that line. Men are tra- 
ditionally not supposed to talk about 
their emotions, and they have to get 
over it. 


N-L: What was it like working 
with John Livingston (younger 
brother of Office Space’s Ron)? 


SL: Really wonderful. We shared 
this amazing openness, creativity. I 
think we made it very safe for each 
other as actors, finding the characters. 


MD: John is very analytical, while 
Sabrina is much more emotional and 
intuitive. It was gratifying to see life 
unfold for the characters I created in 
these talented actors. 
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Director Mark Decena gets the right angle on the set of Dopamine. 
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ARIEs: (MaRcH 21-APRIL 19) 

We look forward to Michael 
Moore’s speech, but we hope secu- 
rity is tighter. Here’s a suggestion 
for keeping things in order: guns! 
Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 

Will this week’s freshmen elections 
turn into another debacle? We’re not 
sure, but chances are; you'll still be an 
asshole regardless of the outcome. 


GEMINI: (May 21- JUNE 20) 

Finally, SAC’s misappropriation of 
funds has been brought to light. $200 
to send kids to soup kitchens? Our 
managing editor needs newsweaters! 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

See, being honest with your room- 
mate wasn’t bad. Seemed she took 
your sleeping with her boyfriend 
well. Also, don’ tuse yourshampoo. 
Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

This fall is all about change. Old 
baseball curse: The Red Sox. New 
baseball curse: Oakland. Your life: 
still drowning in insignificance. 
Vireo: (AuGcust 23-SEPTEMBER oN 
Week to month, month to year. 
Your writing sems degree to ajobat 
Xando’sandan unfinished “novel.” 
You can’t find the tides of life. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Whether or not you believe in the horo- 
scopes, the horoscopes believe in you, 
Unlike your family or your friends, that 
is. Because they all secretly hate you. 
Scorpio: (OcToBeER 23 - NovemBER 21) 
Hopkins students can look forward to 
another tuition increase as Sodexho fends 
offa $1 billion racial discrimination law- 
suit. Points or blocks, the food still sucks. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Can you stay awake for 48 hours to finish 
your lab? No? Try taking four doses of 
Adderall. Your roommates will enjoy 
watching you shiver, sweat and mumble. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 

Maintain your calm in the face of insur- 
mountable obstacles by repeating the fol- 
lowing mantra: some day this will all be 
worth it. Some day this will all be worth it. 


AQuartius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Animportant part of success at Hopkins 
is getting to know your professors. We 
recommend attending office hours, or, 
better yet, indecent exposure. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Election? This week? The News-Letter’s 
political bureau predictssomehot, barely 
legal action in Sacramento’s future. For- 
get Davis — Larry Flynt for governor! 





Hopkins needs accounting help 


ast week, the Johns 

Hopkins ACLU got some 

bad news: they were to 

tally screwed. Well, okay, 

it was a little more com- 
plicated than that. 

You see, the ACLU had applied 
for $3000 in University funding, 
which is a reasonable amount. After 
all, it’s expensive to operate an orga- 
nization like the ACLU; you need 
money to do a lot of things, like ar- 
ranging protests, putting out fliers, 
holding events, building killer robots, 
etc. 

So the ACLU figured that $3000 
was probably a good amount to ask 
for. They didn’t expect to get all of 
it, of course. Money doesn’t grow 

on trees (it comes from cows, 
dumbass). 

Intheend, they figured that they'd 
get aboutyhalf of that total, around 
$1500, which still isn’t bad. 


They got 66 bucks. 


I probably don’t need to explain 
to you how bad that is. I mean, I 
probably have $66 in my pocket 
right now. I could double their bud- 
get just by opening up my wallet. 

The ACLU has some money left 
over from last year, but it’s not 
much, and it’s definitely not $1500. 
Right now, it looks like the only two 
options are to hold a lot of 
fundraisers, or just rob a conve- 
nience store. 

Of course, you’re probably won- 
dering why I care so much about all 
this. Well, the answer is pretty simple. 

I’m a member of the ACLU. This 
one’s personal. 

You see, I like civil liberties. I like 
them alot. It’s not sexual or anything; 
I’'vejust gotasoftspot for human rights. 
So when I found out that there was an 


organizationoncampusdevotedto civil - 


liberties, I knew I had to get involved. 
Plus, there was free pizza. 

- Over the course of the next few 
weeks, I learned some important 
things about the ACLU. 

First of all, ACLU stands for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
not Ass-kicking College Liberals 
United. This wasabig disappointment. 

Second of all, the ACLU does a 
number of important things, such as 
whining a lot when stupid shit hap- 


pens. 


For example, if you’re ever read- 
ing the news, and you come across 
an article with a headline like, 
“President Bush Extends Police 
Powers, Replaces’ Supreme Court 
With Magic 8-Ball,” you'll probably 
read that the ACLU has already 
started complaining, perhaps even 
before anything happened. The 
ACLU is a strong believer in pre- 
‘emptive whining. 

One of the things that the ACLU 
has been whining abouta lot recently 
is the Patriot Act. 

The Patriot Act wasalaw passed in 
the wake of Sept. 11 that granted a 
whole mess of new powers to the gov- 
ernment. 

And when I say “powers,” I don’t 
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mean the kind of powers that Presi- 
dent Brody has (i.e. flying, dodging 
bullets, mind control, etc.). 

I’m talking about the power to ar- 
rest someone and hold them indefi- 
nitely without charging them with a 
crime. I’m talking about the power to 
look through someone’s library 
records just to see if he or she has 
been reading The Communist Mani- 
festo. I’m talking about the power to 
break into someone’s home, rape his 
family, and then be like, “Whoops, I 
thought you were a terrorist. Haha, 
my bad!” 

As if this weren’t sick enough, the 
government is currently working on 
passing a new Patriot Act, tentatively 
titled “Patriot Act 2: The Return of 
Patriot Act.” 

This new Patriot Act is bad news 
for two reasons: 


1) It gives the government even 
more power to invade your privacy 


2)Sequels are always worse than 
the original (just look at Home 
Alone 2 or The New Testament, 
for example). 


So how can the ACLU get out the 
word about this menace? 


NEWS OF THE WEIRD 


We've discussed several strategies 
over the past few weeks, but I feel that 
most of them are too tame to really 
grab the public’s attention. 

Fortunately, I have a few ideas of 
my own: 


Idea #1: Patriot Act Simulation. 

If we can give the students at 
Hopkins a taste of what’s to come, I 
think they'll get the message. 

Basically, this involves breaking 
into people’s dorm rooms at 3 a.m., 
trashing the place, violently shaking 
them awake, shining a flashlight in 
their face and screaming, 


“THIS IS WHAT THE PATRIOT 
ACT IS LIKE! HOW DO YOU 
LIKE THAT, DAMMIT?” 


I think people will appreciate what 
we're trying to do. 


Idea #2: Train a bear to tap dance. 

This won’t really accomplish 
anything. I just think it would look 
funny. 


In the end, we really can’t do any- 
thing to fight the Patriot Act if we 
don’t have the money, and that’s the 
real point of this article: 

What can the ACLU do with sixty 
six dollars? 

This is where you, my loyal read- 
ers reader, comes in. We need you to 
get us money. 

This can be done in a few ways. 
First of all, give us all the money you 
have. I mean, come on, you’re a 
Hopkins student. You'd probably just 
end up spending it on pornoand beer 
anyway. Also, try putting pressure on 
the school to give us more money. 

Every year, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity pours thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars into silly little re- 
search projects like “finding the cure 
for cancer” or “decoding the human 
genome.” Don’t tell me they can’t 
spare a mere $1500 bucks fora bunch 
of lowly civil rights activists. 

Also, I encourage anyone who’s 
interested to come to the ACLU meet- 
ings. They’re once a week, relatively 
brief, and packed with hot liberal 
chicks. Can you really afford to pass 
that up? I didn’t think so. 

Oh, and if you see any cash cows, 
let me know. Those things are damn 
hard to catch, 


sy was s illegally Rati! deer, nee to. 
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Crossword: California Recall 








Horizontal 


1. nickname for the Washington- 
based National Hockey League 
team 
6. Spanish for chicken 
11. not translucent, difficult to see 
through 
13. Steven Spielberg film about an 
alien who comes to earth that fea 
tured Drew Barrymore as a young 
child 
15. past tense of brought, as in she 
had - some beer to the party 
17. A rail and the row of balusters 
or posts that support it, as along 
the front of a gallery (plural) 
19. A South American freshwater 
dolphin. It is ten or twelve feet 
long, and has a hairy snout. 
20. A suffix meaning relating to, 
resembling or one relating to, be- 
longing to. 
21. a type of Hawaiian dance fa- 
mous for the long grass skirts 
23. a type of file format in which 
one can save picture or image files 
24. opposite of female 
26. An instance of something; an 
occurrence. A set of circumstances 
ora state of affairs; a situation that 
requires investigation, especially 
by a formal or official body. 
28. Jewish expression of emotions 
from either extreme joy to extreme 
disgust 
29. famous for doing something, 
but not necessarily a good deed 
31. an option on some SUV type 
cars — rear wheel drive (abbr) 
32. The people of Cali- 
fornia are - Davis for a bad job in 
office 
33. syllables of evil laughter - like 
a madman hatching a plot 
35. First name of Homer 
Simpson’s pious neighbor on th 
e hit TV show. 
36. An informal way of calling your 
mother 
38. Very large Israeli city Tel - 
39. like plagues or diseases that 
infect many people and spread 
quickly such as Ebola or the recent 
SARS outbreak in East Asia and 
Canada 
43. the first woman who accord- 
ing to the Old Testament was cre- 
ated from the ribs of Adam (the 
first man) 
‘44, female name - the first name of 
the former first lady of Argentina 
- Peron 
45. the repetition of a sound by 
reflection of sound waves from a 
surface; what is heard in caves 
when one screams loudly (plural) 
46. word signaling a comparison 
is to be made 
47. divides evenly or individual 
pieces of a company. 
49, terra firma (abbr) 
52, a popular instrument for chil- 
dren to play for which Mozart and 
Beethoven composed many sonatas 
53, things i in an entranceway that 
swing open or closed to let people/ 
items in or out (plural) 
56. brand of cosmetics famous for 
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in the United States (2 words) with 
out any of the grading listed 

61. world famous stone with three 
languages found on it; taught his 
torians and scientists how to tran- 
slate hieroglyphics. 

65. man famous for his body-build- 
ing, being the Terminator and run- 
ning for governor of California 


Vertical 


1. state that is having a special recall 
election this week to determine 
whether its governor is fit for stay- 
ing in office 

2.a color that is a mix of blue and 
green or the name of popular 
techno-dance band thatsanga song 
titled “Barbie Girl” thatwas popular 
several years ago 

3. what comes out ofa pimple ifyou 
pop it 

4. where movies and television 
shows are filmed 

5. American actor whose moody, 
rebellious persona in films such as 
East of Eden and Rebel Without a 
Cause made him a cult figure. 


7. observation or observatory (abbr) ' 


8. left to right as in how the English 
language is read (abbr) 

9. a Hawaiian feast famous for hav- 
ingapig stuffed withanapplestuffed 
in its mouth 

10. opposite of off 

11. what is written when one dies 
(shortened form of the word) 

12. a popular type of 

Italian sandwich bread usually 
served with deli meats, cheeses and 
vegetables 

14. touchdown (abbr) 

16. governor of California 

(before the recall) 

18. the wife of a rajah — an Indian 
princess 

21. pronoun referring to a man, op- 
posite of she 

22. close to the bottom and then 
close to the top (slang) - 2 words 
24. world in French - title of the 
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largest French daily Le -(one word) 
25. what the rowing machines are 
called that all the people who do 
crew row on when the train indoors 
26. Catholic university of America 
(abbr) 

27. late tennis great Arthur who de- 
fied racial stereotypes and became 
the first African American man to 
win the US Open title 

30. even as in score 

31. chant wildly about, claim that 
something was wonderful, a large 
dance party where drug usage often 
happens 

32. not a slave or under the rules of 
someone else 

34. what you must do to one of your 
professors if you want to get your _ 
grade changed, pass a class or get a 
signature (3 words) 

36.noton the macro scale—smaleas 
in a - mini skirt 

37. one of the symptoms of having 
the flu 

40. material commonly used in pip- 
ing and ducts; a very strong type of 
plastic 

41.a mathematical term meaning 
average 

42. letters of distress 

47. A tendon. Vigorous strength; 
muscular power. The source or . 
mainstay of vitality and strength. 
48. syllable of laughter 

50. an enemy; not a friend 

51. An amount or level considered 
to be average; a standard (plural) 
52. very wealthy or affluent 

53. slang expression of exclamation 
or emotion; as in wow or oh my gosh 
54. behind, not the front 

55. west coast city famous for its 
liberal politics and gay communi- 
ties (abbr) 

57. vocational (abbr) 

58. put into action, utilize 

59. station (abbr) 

60. what a female deer is called 

62. teaching assistant (abbr) 

63. transmit —receive (abbr) 

64. Arizona (abbr) 
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Wonka’s factory it 
is not, but there is 
lots of Chocolate! 


Imagine this: your favorite food 
is chocolate. It doesn’t matter the 
kind or the flavor, aslongas choco- 


__ late is involved. One day you wake 


| up to find that you’re in a room 
filled with chocolate. No home- 

| work, novegetables, just rowupon 
row of different chocolate treats, 

| all for you to taste. It appears as if 
Willy Wonka’s Chocolate Factory 
has been set up just a short dis- 
tance from your room. 

Well, dream come true. This 
Thursday, Oct. 9, until Oct. 11, the 
Lexington Food market, home to 
those delicious Berger cookies all 
year long, is giving you the chance 
to indulge in every type of choco- 

| late imaginable at the 21st Annual 
Chocolate Festival. From 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., try all the chocolate you 
can eat at one time. Treat yourself 
to delicious goodies created by the 
_ bestChocolatiers and bakeries Bal- 
| timore has to offer. Ranging from 
| the classic chocolate covered 
strawberry to fudge to chocolate 
cake to chocolate covered apples; 
| there is bound to be something for 
| all who attend. 

Notinto stuffing yourself with 
| chocolate? Then watch a group 
| of people who want to make 
| themselves sick partake in the an- 
| nual chocolate eating contest. 
| Baltimore’s best chocolate chefs 
will also be hosting chocolate 
| making demonstrations, and if 
you're really not into chocolate 
| but want to get off campus none- 
| theless, live music will be played 
as visitors stroll the chocolate 
| filled aisles. 
| To get more information on 
how to partake in a chocoholic’s 
dream, check out http:// 
www.lexingtonmarket.com/ 
annual.html or call (410)-685- 
| 6169. 








—Mallary Lerner ; 
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Documentary film maker Michael Moore will speak Friday night at 8 p.m. in the Shriver Hall Auditorium. 


Michael Moore to speak at MSE Symposium 


Keeping pace with this year’s lineup 
of highly outspoken speakers, the 
Milton S. Eisenhower 2003 Sympo- 
sium presents Michael Moore on Fri- 
day, Oct. 10 at Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. Mooreisas liberals conservative 
as the speaker Ann Coulter is. Since 
1989 with his storm on the American 
mediaand political world with the pre- 
sentation of his documentary Roger & 
Me, Moore has remained prominent 
in liberal political activism and be- 
comea best-selling author and Oscar- 
winning director. His most recent 
documentary, Bowling for Columbine, 
has beenahot conversation topicsince 
its release last year. 

Moore was born in Flint, Mich., 
an area highly dependent on facto- 
ries for mass employment. The ma- 
jority of his family, including his fa- 
ther, worked for General Motors, 
until GM made the decision in the 








Lectures 


THURSDAY, OCT. 9 


7:00 p.m. Intention and the Seven 
Branch Prayer is a talk put on by the 
Buddhist Students Association in the 
Interfaith Center. The Venerable 
Bhakha Tulku Rinpoche will speak 
about Intention and the Seven Branch 
Prayer. For more information e-mail 
jenraznx@hotmail.com. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10 


12:15 p.m. Cellular Morphogenesis 
Drosophila Midgut Development, 
a lecture by Craig Miccheli of the 
Harvard Medical School will take 
place in the Seminar Room of 115 W. 
University Pkwy. This event is spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and is a part of the Em- 
bryology Seminar. 


8:00 p.m. Stupid White Men? The 
Current State of American Politics 
is a lecture to be given by Michael 
Moore as a part of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium. This event 
will take place in Shriver Hall Audi- 
torium. Call (410)-516-7683 for more 
_information. 


MONDAY, OCT. 13 


4:00 p.m. Neurophysiological Stud- 
ies of Working Memory in the Pri- 
mate Prefrontal and Parietal Cor- 
tex is a lecture by Christos 
Constantinidis of Wake Forest Uni- 
versity. This event will take place in 
Krieger 338 and is sponsored by the 
Krieger Mind/Brain Institute. It is 
part of the David Bodian Seminar in 
Neuroscience. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 14 


4:00 p.m. The Special Algebraic 
Geometry Seminar will take place in 
Krieger 302 today with a lecutre by 
Carel Faber from KTH Stockholm. | 


4:00 p.m. Digital Dreams of an Ag- 
ing Ethnographer is a lecture by 
David Plath, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana 
_ Champaign. Thiseventwill take place 

‘in Macaulay Hall 400 and is spon- 
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sored by the Anthropology Depart- 
ment. 


5:00 p.m. Confessions ofa Reformed 
Entrepreneur: Ten Stepsto The Cure 
is a lecture by President Brody today 
in Hodson Hall Room 110. This event 
is sponsored by the Hopkins Biotech 
Network. 


6:30 p.m. Reading Peace: The Writ- 
ings of Incarcerated Women and 
Men is a presentation in the series 
Baltimore Speaks: A Cry for Justice that 
Transforms, Heals and Liberatesspon- 
sored by People of Color United for 
Justice and Peace and American 
Friends Service Committee. Tonight’s 
event takes place at Xando/Cosi at 
3003 N. Charles St. For more informa- 
tion call Dominique Stevenson at 
(410)-323-7200. 


7:00 p.m. Dr. Robert Freedman will 
be giving a lecture as a park of the 
Hopkins Symposium on the Arab- 
Isreali Conflict. This event is co-spon- 
sored by CHAI and AEPi. For more 
information e-mail nina722@jhu.edu. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15 


12:00 p.m. Protein Mutations: The 
Selection of The Acceptable is a lec- 
ture given by Rajkumar Sasidharan of 
MRC, Cambridge, England as a part 
of the Biophysics Seminar Series. This 
event will take place in Jenkins 107. 


12:00 p.m. Wednesday Noon Series 
at Shriver Hall presents a lecture by 
Fred I. Greenstein on his book The 
George W. Bush Presidency: An Early 
Assessment. Call (410)-516-6900 for 
more information. 


4:00 p.m. Twisted Fermat Curves 
Over Totally Real Fields, a lecture by 
Adrian Diaconu from Columbia Uni- 
versity will take place in Krieger 302. 


7:00 p.m. Lecture and Book Signing 
Featuring Sister Souljah will take 
place at Gilliam Concert Hall at Mor- 
gan State University. Tickets are $10 
eachandcan be purchased at the MSU 
Box Office. The topic of the lecture is 
Manhood and Womanhood. 


7:00 p.m. Music Psychotherapy is a 
lecture by Ms. Jackson, a music thera- 
pist. It is part of the Sister Theresine 
Lecture Series and takes place at Col- 
lege of Notre Damein the Sr. Theresine 
Room of the LeClerc Auditorium. 


7:30 p.m. Youth Poetry Slam: Jus- 
tice: A Blind Goddess? is taking place 
at The Village Learning Place, 2521 St. 


1980s to export factories to Mexico. 
Flint overall was hit the hardest, per- 
haps leading to holding the highest 
violent crime rate in the United 
States, experiencing a forty percent 
drop in population and putting 
nearly halfthe city on welfare. These 
became the stimuli for Moore to 
produce the documentary Roger & 
Me, which proposed bringing GM 
Chairman Roger Smith back to Flint 
for a day. Chasing him around the 
country, Moore persisted, eventu- 
ally selling his house to pay the cam- 
era crew and running a Tuesday 
Bingo Night at a local church. But 
when the film was released, Moore 
won the battle as he saw instant suc- 
cess and earned his place as one of 
America’s most bold and visible lib- 
erals. 

Sure to be a highly controversial 
presentation, the title of Moore’s 


agenda is “Stupid White Men? The 
Current State of American Politics.” 
The preview provided by the Sympo- 
sium addresses the linkage of the out- 
come of the 2000 Presidential elec- 
tion to the final accumulation of a 
solid foundation, for the Bush ad- 
ministration, from the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks and other degrading situations 
of American politics. Posed is the 
question, “are our elected officials, 
including the President, using our fear 
of foreign attack to enrich themselves 
and their political circle?” 

As with all other Symposium pre- 
sentations, Friday night is free and 
open to the public. Scheduled to be- 
gin at8 p.m., the doors openat7 p.m., 
so be sure to arrive early enough to 
see the fireworks go off. 


—Lauren Stewart 
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Paul St. in Charles Village. This 
event is part of the series Baltimore 
Speaks: A Cry for Justice that Trans- 
forms, Heals and Liberates spon- 
sored by People of Color United for 
Justice and Peace and American 
Friends Service Committee. Con- 
tact Dominique Stevenson at (410)- 
323-7200. 





Visual Art Events 





THURSDAY, OCT. 9 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks, and 
food. The studio at 2936 Remington 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 
information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


4:00 p.m. Opening Reception at 
Resurgam Gallery for the exhibits 
Prints ‘03: Megan O’Brien and For 
the Love of Wiley: Michelle Sanzi 
Kermes. These exhibits are mixed 
media prints and paintings. The re- 
ception will last until 7 p.m. Call 
(410)-366-0260 for more informa- 
tion or for directions. 


6:00 p.m. Opening Reception at 
Gomez Gallery for the exhibits by 
Christine Neill and Deborah Rubino 
consisting of watercolors and photo- 
graphically based etchings and litho- 
graphs. For more information on this 


reception call (410)-662-9510. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 12 


1:00 p.m. Opening Day Events at 
the BMA — check out the art and 
meet the artists at the openning of a 
newexhibitat the Baltimore Museum 
of Art today from 1 p.m. until 4 p.m. 
Youwillevenhave the chance to trans- 
form yourself into a “one-minute 
sculpture.” Call (410)-396-7100if you 
need more information. 


2:00 p.m. Second Sunday Spotlight 
Talks at the Walters Art Museum of 
Art features a talk on The Art of Devo- 
tion in the Middle Ages. For more 
information call (410)-396-9000. 


2:00 p.m. Curator’s Talk: Barry 
Nemet will take place today in the 
Evergreen House Theatre at 4545 N. 
Charles St. Barry Nemett from the 
Mayland College of Art will discuss 
his work and the exhibition “Conver- 
sations.” For more information call 
(410)-516-0341. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 14 


7:00 p.m. Talk by Norman Klein on 
Scripted Spaces in the Age of the Elec- 


NYC rockers The Strokes are 
coming to town this Sunday 


It’s fall break weekend at 
Hopkins, and that means the party- 
ing doesn’t have to end on Saturday 
night. Why not keep the festivities 
going through Sunday with some 
great live music? Retro rockers The 
Strokes will be performing at the 
University of Maryland- Baltimore 
County Fieldhouse this Sunday, 
Oct. 12. The 8 p.m. show is one of 
many live acts the university's Stu- 
dent Events Board will be bringing 
to campus this semester. UMBC is 
just the second stop on The Strokes’ 
month-long tour of the United 
States. Starting Oct. 9, the band will 
play 16 shows at venues across the 
country, before heading overseas to 
play international dates in England, 
Spain, Italy, France and Australia, 
among others. 

The band is touring in conjunc- 
tion with the release of their highly- 
anticipated new album, Room on 
Fire, which will hit stores on Oct. 
28. Room is The Strokes’ sopho- 
more effort, a follow up to their 2001 
debut, Is This It?, which won ac- 
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claim for its vintage rock sound. 
After collaborating with produc- 
ers Nigel Godrich and Gordon 
Raphael, the five band members 
turned out 11 new songs of “cal- 
culated musicianship,” according 
to Rolling Stone magazine. 12:51, 
the first single to be released off 
the album, is quickly gaining air 
time. Jazz singer/pianist Regina 
Spektor and Memphis rock trio 
Kings of Leon will join The 
Strokes as supporting acts 
throughout the US tour. 

Tickets to Sunday night’s show 
are $30 and can be purchased at 
the UMBC Information Desk or 
through www.ticketmaster.com. 
Can’t catch The Strokes at 
UMBC? Don’t worry - the band 
will have a four-week gig on Late 
Night with Conan O’Brien this 
November, during which they'll 
perform anewsong off the album 
every Tuesday night. 


—Ellen Minnihan 
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The Strokes will perform Sunday night at the UMBC Fieldhouse. _ 


tronic Baroque at the Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art’s Mount Royal 
Station Auditorium. For more infor- 
mation call (410)-225-2300. 





Performing Arts Events 


Misalliance is playing at Center 
Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. through 
Nov. 2. Show times are Sundays 2 
p.m.and7:30p.m., Tuesdays 8 p.m., 
Wednesdays 8 p.m., Fridays 8 p.m. 
and Saturdays 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Call (410)-332-0033 for more in- 
formation. 


Othello is playing as a part of the 
Baltimore Shakespeare Festival 
through Oct. 26 at 3900 Roland Ave. 
Performances are Sundays 5 p.m., 
Thursdays 10:30 a.m., Fridays 8 p.m. 
and Saturdays 8 p.m. Tickets are $12- 
$20. Call (877)-639-3728. 


The Real Inspector Hound/The Mys- 
tery at Twicknam Vicarage are show- 
ing at the Fell’s Point Corner Theatre, 
817 St. Paul St. Showtimesare Sundays, 
2 p.m., Fridays 8 p.m. and Saturdays 
p.m. Tickets are $11 for students and 
$12 for general admission. For more 
information call (410)-276-7837. 


Sly Fox is playing through Oct. 25 at 
the Spotlighters Theatre, 817 St. Paul 
St. Shows are Sundays 2 p.m., Fridays 
8 p.m. and Saturdays 8 p.m. Tickets 
are $12 each. Call (410)-752-1225 for 
more information. 


The Philadelphia Story by Phillip 
Barry is playing at The Paragon The- 
ater, located at 9 West 25th St., 
through Oct. 19. Shows are Fridays 
and Saturdays at 8 p.m. and Sundays 
at 2 p.m. For more information call 
(410)-467-1966. 


Machomer is a one-man adaptation of 
Macbeth that is performed using more 
than 50 voices from The Simpsons with 
Homer as Macbeth and Marge as Lady 
Macbeth, Performancesare Oct. 14and 
15 at 8 p.m, at the Chesapeake Arts 
Centerat 194 Hammonds Lane, Brook- 
lyn Park. Tickets range in price from 
$18 to $24. Call (410)-636-6597 for 
more information. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10 


10:00 p.m. Buttered Nibblets 
ImprovComedyis performing aben- 
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efit performance tonight in Arellano 
Theatre under the Glass Pavillion in 
Levering Hall. Admission is $3. This 
event is co-sponsored by Student 
Movement for International Relief. 
The group is raising money to builda 
school in rural South Africa. More 
information can be found at http:// 
www.studentmovementusa.org. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


12:30 p.m. Poe’s Vague Hauntings 
and Poetic Memories of Baltimore 
is an account of Poe’s experiences in 
Baltimore performed by an imper- 
sonator at the Baltimore Civil War 
Museum. Call (410)-385-5188 for di- 
rections. 


8:00 p.m. No-To: Memory Fades isa 
multimedia performance at the 
Stephens Hall Theatre at Towson 
University featuring dancers from 
America’s Attach Theatreand Japan’s 
Nibroll. Tickets are $15 for general 
admission, and $10 for members, se- 
niors, and students. Call (410)-704- 
2787 for more information. 


RR 


Religous and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, OCT. 9 


The Jewish Students Association will 
be building a Sukkah today outside 
of the Terrace Court Cafe. Stop by to 
help out or to learn more about this 
event. 


5:00 p.m. Bible Study is done weekly 
in the Interfaith Center by the 
Lutheran Community. 


6:00 p.m. Newman Night is a free 
dinner and fun activity provided by 
The Catholic Community at Hopkins 
every Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information check out 
their web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu, ' 


7:00 p.m. Intention and the Seven 
Branch Prayer isa talk put on by the 
Buddhist Students Association in the 


Interfaith Center. The Venerable 


Bhakha Tulku Rinpoche will speak 
about Intention and the Seven Branch 
Prayer. For more information e-mail 
jenraznx@hotmail.com. 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 











Thursday, Oct. 9 


CLUBS 
=e p-m. Mavericks perform tonight at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 
ce p-m. Mofro with Spookie Daily Pride performs at the Funk Box. 
_ 7:30 p.m. A dirrerent Self and Catonik, live tonight at The Vault. 


CONCERTS 
_7:30p.m. Black Eyed Peas and Gang Starr perform at towson Center Arena 
at Towson University. Admission is $20, amd the concert is part of Towson 
University’s Homecoming. More information at http://www.towson.edu/ 
studentactivities. 
_ 8:00 p.m. The Aspen Ensmble performs at Friedberg Hall at the Peabody 
Conservatory. Admission is $8 for students with LD. 


| Friday, Oct. 10 * 
CLUBS 

7:00 p.m. Bowling for Soup, Lucky Boys Confusion, Never Heard of It 
_ and guest will be performing at The Otto Bar. 

8:00 p.m. Burning Spear performs at The Recher Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Can’t Hang performs tonight at the Funk Box. 


CONCERTS 
| 7:30 p.m. Sister Hazel performs at the McDonough Arena at Georgetown 
| University, located at 37th and O Streets in Washington D.C. Tickets are $20 
students, $25 alumni, $30 for non-students. Call (202)-687-4692 for more 
| information. 
| 8:00 p.m. Exploited will be at the Thunder Dome tonight. Visit http:// 
| www.ticketmaster.com for more information. 


| Saturday, Oct. 11 
| CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Project Object, featuring Ike Willis, Napoleon Murphy, Brock 
| ie Don Preston, performing Frank Zappa’s music tonight at The Funk 
| Box. 
| 8:00 p-m. Tantric performs at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 
8:30 p.m. 3rd Kind, Manifest Destiny, Arcane, Ritual and Arkitect per- 
| forming at The Vault. 
| 9:00 p.m. Eightie’s Mayhem! is taking place tonight at The Otto Bar. The 
| concert is put on by FYM Productions (Black Cat/Cry Fest Anti-prom/ 
Depeche Mode parties). Tonight DJ Steve EP, Mellie Meland Krasty McNasty 


Saturday, Oct. 11 

CONCERTS 
6:00 p.m. Make a Joyful Noise is a gospel concert featuring the Tyler Sisters, 
the Gospel Revelators, the Gospel Allstars and other special guests at the 
Encore Theatre tonight. Call (410)-466-2433 for more information. 
7:30 p.m. Peabody Camerata performs tonight at Griswold Hall at the 
Peabody Conservatory. Admission is FREE. 


Sunday, Oct. 12 

CLUBS 
6:00 p.m. Adelphi, Upper Melinda and Track Record perform at The Recher 
Theatre tonight. 


7:30 p.m. Dixie Chicks and Eagles — Concert for Artist Rights is tonight at ° 


the MCI Center in Washington, D.C. 
9:00 p.m. The Black Keys, The Magic Magicians, Two if By Sea and The 
Drug Problem are performing at The Otto Bar. 


CONCERTS 
7:00 p.m. Rockafella College Tour with Juelz Santana and Many More 
tonight at the University of Maryland — College Park. 
8:00 p.m. The Strokes with special guests Kings of Leon are performing at 
UMBC Retriever Activities Center on the UMBC Campus, 1000 Hilltop Circle 
in Catonsville. Tickets are $30, call (410)-481-SEAT. 


Monday, Oct. 13 

CONCERTS 
7:00 p.m. ZZ Top’s Beer Drinkers and Hell Raisers Tour tonight at the 
Nissan Pavilion, located at 7800 Cellar Door Drive in Bristow. Ticket prices 
range from $23.50 to $56. For tickets call (410)-481-SEAT. 
8:30 p.m. India Arie performs at the State Theatre, 220 N. Washington St., 
Falls Church. Tickets are $30, call (410)-481-SEAT. 


Tuesday, Oct. 14 

CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Jay Farrar & Evan Dando and Vic Chesnutt live at The Recher 
Theatre. 
9:00 p.m. Citizen Cope performs at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 
9:00 p.m. One Man Army, The Eyeliners and guests will be performing at 
The Otto Bar tonight. 


Wednesday, Oct. 15 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


The Rundown 

Rated (PG-13)- Lhr. 30 min. 

1:15 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:25 p,m., 9:55 
p.m. 


Good Boy! 

Rated (PG) - 1 hr. 28 min. 

1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:30 
p.m. 


School of Rock 

Rated (PG-13)- lhr. 48 min. | 
2:00 p.m., 4:55 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:00 
p.m. 


Intolerable Cruelty 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 

1:35 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:15 
p.m. 


Seconhand Lions 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 48 min. 

1:10 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:35 
p.m. 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 

Rated (R)- Lhr. 50 min. 

1:50 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 9:45 
p.m. 


Underworld 

Rated (R)- 2hrs. 1min. 
1:45 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:05 p.m.,9:40 | 
p.m. | 


Out of Time 

Rated (PG-13)- lhr. 50 min. 

1:30 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 8:00 p.m., 10:30 
p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR ROTUNDA CINEMATTHEQUE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 50 min. 
12:30 p.m., 1:00 p.m., 2:45 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 7:45 p.m.,_| 
8:00 p.m., 10:00 p.m. | 


MOVIES SHOWING AT THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY | 
AND SUNDAY 


Lost in Translation 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 45 min, 


American Splendor 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 40 min. 


Owning Mahowny 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 45 min. 


Mondays in the Sun 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 55 min. 


| will be performing. - 


| 9:00 p.m. Agents of the Sun will be at Fletchers Bar & Grill tonight. 


| 


3 CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. As I Lay Dying and Haste perform tonight at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 


Step into Liquid 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 27 min. 


Call The Charles Theatre for 
Showtimes. | 








FRIDAY, OCT. 10 


1:15 p.m. Jumah Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


6:18 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, whlie Conserva- 
tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner. 


8:00 p.m. Seventh Day Adeventist 
Service is held weekly on Fridays at 
the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch at the Interfaith Center. 


SUNDAY, OCT, 12 


11:00 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by 
Rey. Tom Ryan takes place each Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. in the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11:00 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sun- 
day in the Lower Level of the Inter- 
faith Center. For more information 
contact the Hindu Student Councilat 
hsc@jhu.edu. 











8:00 p.m. College Contemporary 
Worship Service is held each Sunday 
night at the University Baptist 
Church, located at 3501 N.Charles St. 


TUESDAYS, OCT. 14 


5:30 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Meetings in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary with Dr. Larry Egbert. 





Films 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10 


1:00 p.m. Die Another Day will be 
playing in Levering Hall as a part of 
the Levering Matinee Series. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


7:00 p.m. Animation Club invites 
you to see some of the greatest new 
and classic animation films to come 
out of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For 
more information contact Oliver 
Oberg at ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
_ www.jhu.edu/~anime. 
7:00 p.m. Bowling For Columbine 
will be playing in Levering Hall to- 
night. Admission is free. 


7:30 p.m. My Son The Fanaticwillbe 


showing in Remsen 101 tonight and 
is sponsored by Tarang, Hopkins’ 
own Indian Film Club. For more in- 
formation visit http:// 
www.tarangjhu.org. 


9:00 p.m. Chicago will be playing in 
Levering Hall tonight. Admission is 
free. 


10:00 p.m. Die Another Day will be 
playing in Leverin Hall tonight. Ad- 
mission is free. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15 


7:30 p.m. The Best Manwill be show- 
ing at Van Bokkelen Hall at Towson 
University as a part of the Towson 
University Film and Video Society’s 
Annual Fall Film Series: Films About 
Films. There will be a short discus- 
sion with a faculty member after the 
show. 


8:00 p.m. Latcho Drom, a documen- 
tary about Gypsies will be showing at 
The Patterson, 3134 Eastern Ave. This 
is a part of The Creative Alliance’s 
revival films Orpheum-style series. 
Tickets are $5 each. For more infor- 
mation call (410)-276-1651. 





Workshops 





WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15 


4:00 p.m. Interviewing 250 is an info 
session sponsored by the Career Cen- 
ter to help you ace your next inter- 
viéw. This event takes place in Mattin 
Center Room 162. For more infor- 
mation call the Career Center at (410)- 
516-8056 or visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~careers. 


6:00 p.m. Digital Media Center will 
give a free worshop tonight in Video 
Editing — Final Cut Pro. For more 
information visit http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


Festivals and Holliday 
Celebrations 





The 21st Annual Chocolate Festival 
at Lexington Market is taking place 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 
10 a.m. until 9 p.m. at Lexington 
Market, located at Eutawand Saratoga 


Streets. Admission is free and there * 


will be tons of chocolate. Check out 
the Featured Events Box for more in- 
formation about this event. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


Oktoberfest is taking place this Sat- 
urday and Sunday at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory on Howard and 29th 
Division Streets. This is your chance to 
do some polka dancing, eat some Ger- 


1 
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man foodand tastesome good old Ger- 
man beer! Doors open at noon. visit 
http://www.md-germans.org. 


Festival on the Hill is taking place at 
the 1400 block of Bolton St. today 
from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. and will 
feature the resident’s culinary skills, 
arts and crafts, music, a book sale, 
auctions, andmore. To find out more 
about the festival call (410)-669-0220. 


The Maryland Renaissance Festival 
is taking place through Oct. 19 in 
Crownsville, Md. The festival is open 
from 10:30 a.m. until 7 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. Ticket prices are 
from $6 to $16. Call (800)-296-7304 
for more details. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 12 


Oktoberfest is taking place this Sat- 
urday and Sunday at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory on Howard and 29th 
Division Streets. This is your chance 
to do some polka dancing, eat some 
German food and taste some good 
old German beer! Doors open at 
noon. visit http://www.md- 
germans.org. 


Street Beat Festival will take place to- 
day in Historic Federal Hill with live 
reggae, rock, jazz and blues from 11 
a.m. until 7 p.m. Located at S. Charles 
St. outside Cross Street Market, the fes- 
tival will have a variety of beers, foods, 
artworkandcrafts. Call (410)-727-4500 
for more information. 


The Maryland Renaissance Festival 
is taking place through Oct. 19 in 
Crownsville, Md. The festival is open 
from 10:30 a.m. until 7 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. Ticket prices are 
from $6 to $16. Call (800)-296-7304 
for more details. 


9:30a.m. Wreath Laying Ceremony is 
a part of the Columbus Day celebra- 
tions and will take place at Columbus 
Piazza on President St. For more infor- 
mation call (410)-529-6354. 


10:00 a.m. The Colombus Day Pa- 
rade will take place from Key High- 
way to Central Ave. in Baltimore. 
There will be marching bands, cos- 
tumed groups and more. The parade 
begins at Key Highway, goes down 
Light St. and Pratt St. and ends on 
Central Ave. 


10:30 a.m. Breakfast Reception for 
Columbus Day will take place at 
Ristorante Della Notte. Church attire 
is to be worn and reservations are 
required. Call (410)-529-6354 for 
more information. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, OCT. 9 


5:30 p.m. Hot Chocolate with Phi 
Mu will take place in the AMR2 
Courtyard today. Stop by for a warm 
cup of hot chocolate and a chance to 
meet the sisters of the Phi Mu soror- 


ity. For more information contact 
jhupinklady@hotmail.com. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10 


5:00 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information call (410)-576- 
3845. 


7:00 p.m. Out of the Closets & Into 
the Sheets is a celebration of Na- 
tional Coming Out Day that will 
consist of a cocktail hour and caba- 
ret at 3134 Eastern Ave. Admission 
is $5 for members, and $7 general. 
For more information call (410)- 
276-1651. 


8:00 p.m. E-Live Kick Off featur- 
ing The HARD HEADZ will take 
place tonight at E-Level in Levering 
Hall. The after party will also fea- 
ture D.J. J Holla. There will be new 
drink specials and free pizza while 
supplies last! 


10:00 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes © 


place every Friday night in the Mattin 
Center where Silk Road is. Come out 
for the free Krispy Kreme doughnuts 
and coffee and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11 


Polar Bear Watch Exhibit Opening 
is today at the Baltimore Zoo. This 
new exhibit features arctic foxes, 
snowy owls, ravens and the polar bear 
pair Magnet and Alaska. The exhibit 
opens at 10 a.m. For directions call 
(410)-396-7102. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 12 


The Baltimore Farmers’ Market 
includes fresh fruits and vegetables 
as well as bake goods for sale under 
the Jones Falls Expressway at 
Holliday and Saratoga Streets. The 
market is open from 8 a.m. till mid- 
night every Sunday, come rain or 
shine. This is your chance to get 
some real food while also getting off 
campus. For more information or 
directions, call (877)-BAL-TIMO, 
ext. RE. 


4:00 p.m. 45th Annual Ebony Fash- 
ion Fair is today at the Murphy Fine 
Arts Center at Morgan State Univer- 
sity. It features fashions from around 
the world. Call (443)-885-4440 for 
more information. 


MONDAY, OCT, 13 


Monday Night Football can be 
watched on the Big Screen TV to- 
night in E-Level in Levering Hall. So 
come outevery Monday night to cheer 
for your favorite team! Sit back on the 
couches and relaxas the life size play- 
ers battle it out. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT, 15 


8:00 p.m. The Baltimore Folk 
Music Society holds a Contra 
Dance every Wednesday night from 
8 p.m. until 11 p.m. at Lovely Land 
Church, located at 2200 St. Paul St. 
Come for the live music and the 
dancing! 

Admission for the event is $8, $6 for 
Baltimore Folk Music Society mem- 
bers, and there is a $2 discount for all 
students. For more information, 
please their Web site at http:// 
www.BFMS.org. 





Got an Event? 


Have an event you want to see on the 
calendar for next week? Send details 
about future events, including date, 
time, location, a brief summary of the 
event, and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to 
have the event make it into next week’s 
calendar, please e-mail all events by 
the Monday before publication. 
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CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S..Eden St.; 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 : 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 

-Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

_ E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 

 Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 Ce 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 — 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 PNG 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 


- MOVIE THEATRES: 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St.,410-727-FILM st” 
Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 

Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
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FINGER PAINTING @ 





By VADIM 
(GRETCHOUCHKIN 
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Throughits partnership with JHU, MICA offers courses in fine arts for Hopkins undergraduates. Virtually all areas 
of the arts are covered: painting, sculpture, photography, film and so on. Most are afternoon courses, soyoucan 
take them in combination with your Hopkins curriculum. Grab a set of course listings at Academic Advising. 





InJoe Shannon’s figure painting class, sophomore Katie Dobbins paints from alive model. Inall 
the years I’ve spent wandering the earth, never have | seen a more majestic gluteal cleft. 








Not only does MICA have awesome majors, it has some sure purty scenery, too. Gothy art school kids? What an absurdidea. 




























Senior Geff Ginsberg makes a pot. Like many artisans of his time, Geff has chosen to 
include a hole at the top of the pot counterbalanced by asolid bottom. It is a fine pot. 
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Junior John Morabito weaves. With this valuable skill under your belt, you can finally have that lucrative sweatshop job you 


always wanted. 


Sa 





Left: Sam Miller, a 
sophomore, sketches 
his rendition of the 
tracks at the railroad 
station. This building is 
home to MICA’s sculp- 
ture and fibers depart- 
ments. 
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Far left: The product of 
Sam Miller’s hours of 
es labor, a skillfully done 
aa . ; iS ee ee | charcoal sketch. Tak- 
2 Sexous a ~ G BS , Ty : rS7 | ing a photo of it took 

. ama ; ‘ | |meaboutfive seconds. 
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Right: MICA’s art sup- 
|plies store sells both 
blue paint AND red 
j paint. They also have 
skulls. Inoticedthatthe 
| ratio of skull-endowed 
to skull-less art store 
employees was indeed 
quite high, guarantee- 
jing a superior level of 
service. ‘ 
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